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THE PENNANT FAMILY. 



CHAPTER I. 



CHBISTMAS MOBN. 



T^LYGAIN — anglice, the time of night 
-■- when the cock croweth, the morning 
twilight, the dawn — ^was, as the early ser- 
vice on Christmas morning, religiously kept, 
not only by the inmates of Brynhafod, but 
by their neighbours. At about five o'clock, 
therefore, on the day blest above all others 
to our fallen race, Mr. Pennant, his family 
and servants, set out for church, carrying 
lighted torches in their hands. The moon 
VOL. n. ^ 
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had disappeared, but had left many of her 
attendant stars behind, so that lights were 
not wanting, either above or below, to herald 
in the morn. The earth was white with 
hoar-frost, which sparkled m the torchlight 
like many-hued gems ; while the grey cloak 
of overhanging twilight veiled them when 
the gleam was gone. 

As the little procession wended through 
farmstead, mountain-road, and downs, it 
was increased from the huts round about, 
and formed a strange mass of moving light. 
Each member of it bore either torch or lan- 
tern, and the lights must, from a distance, 
have appeared like so many jack-o'-lanterns. 
Mists and darkness hung over the sea, and 
the land was asleep. It was awakened, 
however, by the joyous sound of hymns. 
Our friends sang as they walked or stumbled 
along, and Daisy's clear treble surmounted 
the chorus. She was at the side of the old 
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farmer; now staying him; now supported 
by him. Caradoc was on his other side, 
watching lest he should trip ; but not ven- 
turing to offer aid, for he saw that his 
grandfather was hale as himself, in spite of 
his fourscore years. David Pennant and 
his wife were arm-in-arm, Ap Adam had 
taken Michael's arm on account of his near 
aght, and so they walked cheerfully on, 
singing Christmas carols. It might almost 
be said that '^ the hills shouted for joy," 
since echoes rang on all sides, and thus the 
♦* glad tidings " were borne over land and 
sea. 

When they reached the church they found 
it a bower of evergreens and a blaze of 
light. They were among the first to arrive, 
and the few who were there before them 
met them in the porch. 

'* We promised to come. Master Michael," 
growled a voice, and to the unspeakable joy 

b2 
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of the young lay-preacher, Davy Jones, 
the fisherman, slunk into the church. He 
was accompanied by several others of the 
Monad people, and some of Daisy's chil- 
dren. Were these the first-fruits of their 
joint labours ? 

The old church looked almost young, and 
the quaint antique monuments, carved wood 
screen, and faded mural paintings, stood 
clearly out beneath the many-coloured tapers 
and candles, and boughs of holly and ever- 
greens that illuminated and ornamented it. 

"I wonder whether the fairies really do 
take refuge from the cold amongst the 
leaves?" whispered Daisy, as she entered. 

** One fairy does, at least," thought Cara- 
doc. 

The large, square, worm-eaten Brynhafod 
pew was in the chancel, opposite the still 
larger one belonging to the Castle. The 
latter was hung with faded crimson curtains, 
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and backed and surmounted with monu- 
ments, and coats of arms, so old that even 
Ap Adam could not date them. He had, 
however, deciphered the name of Pennant 
in more than one nearly obliterated British 
inscription, which proved, to his satisfaction 
at least, that the church had originally been 
built before Rome laid her finger on Britain, 
and that the Pennants had actually ruled 
before the present family, originally Mortde- 
villes, got possession of Oraigavon. 

But this has nothing to do with the Ply- 
gain. 

The family from the farm filled their pew, 
and were thankful to be all at church to- 
gether once more. 

In the churchyard, just outside the win- 
dow near the pew, were the graves of the 
children who had gone home before them ; 
and of whom Mrs. Pennant thought tenderly 
as she knelt to pray for those who re- 
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mained, amongst whom she counted Daisy 
as one. 

Daisy, seated between the old man and 
Michael, found her prayers much disturbed 
by the effect of the church. She had striven 
against this distraction every year since her 
childhood; and still the green branches 
with their red berries, the manifold tapers 
that threatened to set fire to them, and 
especially the arbour in ^hich she herself 
sat, attracted her from her devotions* She 
was glad when Mr. Tudor and the clerk 
appeared to take possession of their 
'* bushes,*' as she mentally called their desks, 
and began the service. 

The church was full, and the congrega- 
tion hearty ; for they liked this old custom, 
handed down to them from a St. Iltyd, or a 
St. David, or, , maybe, some holy man of 
earlier existence still. The women, whether 
belonging to the farm or cottage, all wore 
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the Welsh costume^ and the only distinction 
between their head-gear and the men's was 
the full-bordered and be-ribboned lace cap« 

The service began with a Christmas hymn. 
Men, women, and children joined, and a 
volume of praise ascended to heaven. 

Towards the conclusion the voices quailed 
slightly ; for an unexpected event attracted 
general attention. Two gentlemen walked 
quietly up the aisle, and disappeared in the 
Castle pew. This, although untenanted, 
corresponded in adornment to that of Bryn- 
hafod, and the curtains had been partially 
undrawn to allow the lights to be kindled, 
which were stuck, like the buncfees of ever- 
greens, into the pews. The Pennants 
glanced up a moment, and saw that one of 
the gentlemen was Lord Penruddock, the 
other a grey-headed man of middle age, 
whom none of them knew even by sight. 
They never remembered to have seen any 
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member of the family of the Castle at the 
Plygain before. But they knew the rever- 
ence due to Him they came to worship too 
well to speculate^ so the strange fact was 
soon forgotten by all, except, perhaps, 
Caradoc. 

Happily, Daisy, in her unconsciousness of 
her beauty, and, above all, the simplicity of 
her life, would never have imagined that 
Lord Penruddock could come to church for 
any object but prayer, and so did not 
discover that he had really made the excuse 
of the old Welsh custom of Plygain to his 
companion, in order that he might see her. 
And he so planted himself between a bush 
and taper that he could look at her un- 
disturbed. 

His friend, on the contrary, stood erect 
in front of the seat, facing the Pennants. 
He was a fine, military-looking man, 
with a grey moustache — betokening the 
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doldier, — and a tall, erect figure. He 
appeared reverent and attentive, although 
he occasionally glanced about him at what 
was evidently new and strange to him. He 
looked frequently into the Pennants' pew, 
as if attracted by the family it contained ; 
and, as his eyes turned from one young 
j)erson to the other, an expression of 
sadness passed into them. They rested at 
length, however, inquisitively on Ap Adam, 
who, thanks to his imperfect sight, was 
unconscious of his gaze. Not so Caradoc. 
He was uncomfortably aware that they 
were all objects of attention — not only to 
the stranger, biit to Lord Penruddock, — 
and, as young men will, he more than once 
endeavoured to make them understand that 
he disapproved of their observation. When 
the elder gentleman caught his eye, he 
turned instantly to his book, which, being 
in Welsh, was probably as " Greek to 
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him"; but Lord Penruddock returned his 
gaze haughtily^ and oontinued to look at 
the unconscious Daisy. 

She must have appeared, not only beauti- 
ful, but picturesque, to these men of the 
world, as she stood, flushed with exercise 
and health, in her country costume, now 
joining heartily in the responses, now in the 
singing. She came out like a picture from 
the strange framework of the leafy pew, 
and the lights flickered across her face, as if 
to make her brilliant and clear complexion 
more remarkable than usual. But Caradoc 
saw that she did not even glance at Lord 
Penruddock, and was satisfied. Once he 
remarked that she looked at the stranger 
with curiosity and interest, but only once. 

It will be evident that Oaradoc was not 
as devout as his friends were. He was 
keen-twitted and clear-sighted, and London 
had opened his understanding to many 
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things which country philosophy might not 
have taught him. Whether he had passed 
through hia ordeal scathless or not, he had 
gained experience, and was all the better 
fitted to cope with the world, from the 
knowledge of life he had acquired. He 
could scarcely say, himself, whether he 
was happier from his enlarged views ; but 
this he knew — that he wished them still 
farther widened. His mother, who stood 
beside him, placid as a purring cat, little 
knew that the sphere into whidi she sought 
to place him was already too narrow for 
him* 

While we are making these irrelevant 
notes the holy Christmas service continues. 
" Unto us a child is born ; unto us a son is- 
given," has been read; the Song of the 
Angels chanted ; the history of the human 
birth of the Son of God in a stable, and his 
cradling in a manger, repeated; and the 
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«ermon begun. Irreverent gazing of indi- 
viduals is at an end, for the congregation 
are seated, and hidden by the pews. Mr. 
Tudor preaches soundly and solemnly — for, 
although wanting in courage out of his 
pulpit, he is brave within it. AH eyes turn 
towards him as, with the eloquence natural 
to his countrymen, he addresses his flock 
-extempore on the subject of the Nativity, 
and entreats his hearers to love Him who 
so wonderfully showed His love to them. 

By the time the sermon was ended the 
<5hurch was almost in darkness; for the 
candles and tapers had burnt down, and, in 
spite of various efforts quietly to kindle 
others, gloom prevailed. When the Pen- 
nants left their pew, Lord Penruddock 
opened his. The great folk usually waited 
cmtil the congregation had filed out ; but he 
and his companion mingled with them ; that 
is to say, his lordship forced his way to 
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Daisy's side, and his friend to Ap Adam's. 
But Caradoc kept close to Daisy, and wa» 
first in the porch. 

" Take my arm, Daisy" he whispered, and 
she did so, surprised, notwithstanding, by his 
abruptness. 

A white, cold twilight enveloped the 
world, through which a lingering star or so 
still peeped. The late Winter sun was 
thinking of making his appearance, but hills 
and mists concealed him as yet. Lanterns 
and .torches were re-lighted by some of the 
people, while others preferred chancing the 
dawn. 

" A merry Christmas, Miss Pennant," said 
Lord Penruddock in a low voice, as Cara- 
doc and Daisy stepped out upon the path. 

" Thank you, my lord ; the same to you,'' 
she replied frankly, turning towards him, 
while Caradoc pinned her to his side. 

" I came to church to see you,** he con- 
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tinued, in a whisper, but not so low but that 
Oaradoc heard. 

"A cold, dark Christmas morning, my 
lord," said the latter aloud, " Can I be of 
^service to your lordship ?" 

"Ah! Mr. Caradoc Pennant, I think," 
rejoined Lord Penruddock. "You and I 
have been long absent. When did you 
ijome back ?" 

" Only last night, my lord." 

While this was passing in the semi-dark- 
ness, the rest of the Pennants were wishing 
and receiving the "compliments of the 
season," from neighbours and friends. Glad 
words and cheerful voices sounded on all 
^ides. But where was the stranger? In 
the church still, his hand on Ap Adara^s 
shoulder. 

" Perceval ! It must be you. I cannot 
he mistaken !" he said, eagerly. 

Ap Adam turned and faced the speaker. 
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"My name is Ap Adam," he said, with 
his dry voice and manner, 

^* Ap Fiddlestick ! Where are you 
staying ?" 

" Not where any visitor of Lord Craiga^ 
von's would care to see me. You have 
mistaken me for another," 

^' Pshaw ! I remember 70U, though we 
have not met for twenty years," 

The conversation was interrupted by a 
servant, who told the stranger that Lord 
Penruddock was waiting for him. 

^' We must meet again, Perceval ; I have 
much to tell," he said, hastilV, and followed 
the man to a carriage that tas outside the 
churchyard gate. i 

Most of the congregation paused to see it 
drive off, and to watch the limps disappear 
up the hill. When at last the Brynhj^fod 
party set out homewards, accompanied by 
many neighbours, Caradoc ifetained posses^ 
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sion of Daisy, and they returned towards the 
farm in advance of the rest. 

" How long have you known Lord Pen- 
ruddock so intimately?" asked Caradoc, 
with a voice betokening annoyance. 

" I do not know him at all ; I only speak 
to him — or, rather, he speaks to me," she 
replied. 

"I thought you answered him readily 
enough, Daisy/ 

" I returned the compliments of the sea- 
son, Carad." 

" And that o;her compliment he whisper- 
ed in your ear T' 

" I was indifferent to it. The poets say 
the gallants h£ve a way of making pretty 
speeches to women, and I suppose his lord- 
ship is a gallan*/." 

Caradoc smiled, and pressed Daisy's arm 
involuntarily. He could not see the deep 
blush that oveispread her face. 
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'' But when and where did he first address 
you, Daisy ?" 

"At the Castle, on the day of his return. 
The Lady Mona had sent for me, and he 
came back unexpectedly. I have never 
been to the Castle since — I suppose because 
they have much grand company there. Old 
Madoc tells us that Lord Penruddock has 
brought numerous guests, and that Lady 
Mona is gay as a lark, while the Earl frowns 
more than ever." 

"And starves the household, I'll be bound. 
But when next did you see your gaiUant, as 
you call his lordship T 

" How inquisitive you are, Carad I I see 
him so often that I forget. Sometimes on 
the beach and the hill, at others when I am 
riding or driving to market on Saturday. 
Then he is usually on horseback, where, I 
think, he looks the comeliest." 

" Do you tell him so, or does he tell you 

VOL. n. c 
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how comely you look ? I remember what 
a wild rider you always were, Daisy." 

"You taught me, Carad. Of course, I 
do not remark on my lord's carriage or per- 
son, although he usually makes me some 
fine compliment. Do all the town-sparks 
speak so politely ?" 

"I suppose so. You have studied the 
poets to some purpose, Daisy, for you use 
their language. What does my lord say ?" 

*^I forget, for he does not speak the 
truth. I sometimes tremble lest he should 
meet me yonder, near the Esgair." 

Caradoc looked towards the far-stretching 
point,but the light was notvisible from behind. 

" Why do you fear that spot particular- 
ly ?" he asked. 

" Because I only go there when I tend 
the fire. The place has an evil name." 

" You I — surely you never light the lan- 
tern, Daisy ?" 
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" Sometimes, when the master is away, 
and occasionally when he is at home. I 
am afraid of his losing footing and falling 
into the sea. His sight gets worse, I think." 

" You must not do it, Daisy. It is dan- 
gerous even for a man. How could they 
let you F' 

" They ? Who ? No one knows but the 
master and me, and we cannot let the ships 
go down and not try to save them." 

Caradoc felt Daisy tremble. She always 
shuddered at the thought of shipwreck. 

" Dear child, how brave you are I Yet 
how sympathetic 1" he said. 

" Who is the gallant now, Mr. Carad ?" 
she asked. 

He did not answer, but he thought, rather 
sadly, of the many ties that drew him home- 
ward. Not only his parents, but the beacon 
and Daisy demanded him. She needed a 
brother's protection from the doubtful atten- 

/c2 
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tions of Lord Penruddock. Still she had 
Michael. But, he remembered suddenly, 
Michael might be more to her than a bro- 
ther. 

*' Have you told Michael of the civilities 
of my Lord Penruddock ?" he asked, paus- 
ing and dropping her arm for a moment. 

" Wherefore ? They would not interest 
him. He cares only for what is noble, 
truthful, and religious." 

" My mother, then, or the master ?" 

" Mother only smiles, and looks pleased 
when I say what sugared and honeyed 
words I have heard, and I have not spoken 
of his lordship to the master." 

While they stood in the grey dawn, on 
the downland beneath the mountain, the 
sun slowly rose behind it. His first golden 
ray fell on Daisy. It was no wonder that 
Caradoc looked at her astonished, and 
thought he had never seen anyone so 
beautiful. 
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" Hush, Carad I" she whispered, her 
finger on her lip. " The angels are singing 
carols at the golden gates." 

She looked and pointed upwards, as if 
she heard heavenly music. Then she 
smiled. 

"Michael and I always think of the 
angels when the sun rises," she said. " Ah ! 
here he is !" 

"I thought I never should come up 
with you," said breathless Michael, joining 
them ; and Caradoc left Daisy's arm to his 
brother, and walked himself by that brother's 
side. 
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CHAPTER 11. 



NOBLE VISITORS. 

TPvAISY was feeding the poultry in the 
-*-^ farm -yard the morning succeeding 
Christmas Day, when Lord Penruddock, 
and the gentleman who had been at church 
with him, appeared at the gate which led 
into the road. They stopped there to look 
at her. She was surrounded by turkeys, 
peafowl, barn-door cocks and hens, ducks, 
and geese. Some pigeons, and a few bold 

« 

robins and sparrows strutted about on the 
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outskirts of the group, and hungry crows 
and blackbirds hovered near. She held a 
basket on her arm and a dish in her hand, 
whence she took handfuls of corn, potatoes^ 
or bread-crumbs, to scatter amongst the 
poultry at her feet, or throw broadcast to 
the more distant pensioners. Gwylfa sat 
at her side, watching her and her large 
family meditatively, and occasionally bark- 
ing or growling at some audacious fowl, 
reproved for greediness by his young 
mistress. One gobbling turkey-cock with 
outspread tail seemed particularly aggres- 
sive, and was frequently repulsed ; but only 
to come forward again with renewed im- 
pudence. 

" You are the most forward bird in the 
poultry-yard," said Daisy, with a majestic 
wave of the hand and toss of the head. " I 
shall call you my Lord Penruddock." 

She was without hat and shawl in spite of 
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the hard frost, and health and joy shone in 
her face and eyes. Signs of peace and 
plenty surrounded her. Well-thatched 
corn-stacks and hayricks stood on one side ; 
barns, whence sounded the flail of the 
thresher, on the other; in front, a dove- 
cote ; behind, the back of the ivy-clad farm. 
The yard was large and clean, with space 
for milking many cows, and milk-pails and 
three-legged milking-stools were drjdng 
against the walls. The scene was essentially 
picturesque, and Daisy's figure its happy 
frontispiece. 

The stranger was so much engrossed by 
it that he scarcely heard Lord Penruddock 
say that they would cross the farm-yard 
instead of going to the front. They did 
so, and unexpectedly intruded on Daisy. 

"Why will you call that great brute 
Penruddock ?" asked his lordship, 

** Because he is so bold, my lord," replied 
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Daisy, curtseying to the stranger as he lifted 
his hat to her, and, smiling at her answer, 
jwked to be introduced. 

"Miss Pennant; Sir George Walpole," 
9aid Lord Penruddock, curtly. 

Daisy had only once before in her short 
life been introduced formally, and that was 
to Lord Penruddock himself. On thiait 
occasion she believed that she had made, as 
she expressed it, a milk-maid curtsey ; on 
this, she scarcely knew why, she was im- 
pelled to hold out her hand. Sir George 
Walpole was middle-aged, and had such 
grave grey eyes, and such a sad smile, that 
her heart warmed towards him. After she 
had committed this breach of breeding, and 
he had shaken the hand cordially, her face 
flushed all over. An expression of admira- 
tion and interest passed over his features as 
he looked at her. 

*'You never shook hands with me in 
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your life/' said Lord Penruddock, reproach- 

fiiUy. 

"No, my lord, never/' replied Daisy, 
gravely. 

"He is too bold/' said Sir George, 
smiling quietly. "But we are intruding on 
your work/' he continued. "I took the 
liberty of calling to inquire for an old 
friend. Is Mr. Perceval— or Mr. Ap Adam 
—at home ?" 

" I think not, sir ; but I will see," replied 
Daisy; then added, "will you kindly go 
round to the front, my lord, and I will 
inquire meanwhile ?" 

"May we not follow you through the 
back ?" asked his lordship ; but Sir George 
Walpole moved away, and he turned also. 

Daisy quietly scattered the remaining 
food amongst her poultry, smoothed her 
dress, and went into the house, attended by 
Gwylfa, who had eyed the interlopers 
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suspiciously during their stay in the yard. 
She walked through the passage to the hall^ 
where she had left Mrs. Pennant and 
Caradoc a short time before. She told them 
of the visitors, and their knock sounded 
before she had finished. Mrs. Pennant 
bustled to the door, and they were in the- 
hall at once. • 

** There is no fire in the parlour, my lord, 
and it is too cold to stand outside,'- she said^ 
in Welsh. " You will excuse our being un- 
tidy." 

Caradoc, who had been reading near the- 
fire, stood, his book in his hand. He mis- 
trusted Lord Penruddock, and was look- 
ing at Daisy to see how she took his visit. 
She was at his side, informing him that the- 
other gentleman looked like a warrior in an 
old ballad. 

" I have nearly forgotten my Welsh, Mrs. 
Pennant," said Lord Penruddock, as he 
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entered ; " and my friend knows none. But 
here are your son and Miss Pennant, who 
can interpret for us." 

He looked at Caradoc, who bowed stiffly. 
They met as strangers, for their intercourse, 
such as it was, had been scarcely renewed 
since their boyhood. Sir George Walpole, 
however, at once addressed Caradoc. 

*' You can give me the information I seek, 
sir. May I sit down in this warm corner, for 
I feel the cold much ?" 

He took Mrs. Pennant's chair : Caradoc a 
comer of the settle ; while Lord Penrud- 
dock talked to Mrs. Pennant in indifferent 
Welsh, and to Daisy in English. 
. ^'I understand that a gentleman who 
calls himself Ap Adam resides here," began 
Sir George. " Can I see him ?" 

" He left early this morning, and told me 
that we were not to expect him back to- 
4ay," replied Caradoc. 
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^* Provoking I I am positive that he is aa 
old friend of mine, whom I have not met 
for twenty years or more. Did he never 
call himself Perceval ?" 

" He has been here and in the neighbour* 
hood fourteen years, and has been always 
known as Mr. Ap Adam. He has lived 
with us, nominally, at least twelve years." 

"What occupation does he follow?" 

" He was so good as to teach my brother^ 
sister, and myself, as long as we went to 
school; now he is engaged in antiquarian 
research." 

"Strange ! You are sure his name is not 
Perceval ?" 

" Certain. It is Ap Adam. He is Welsb^ 
and a clever linguist." 

"Perceval was apt at languages also» 
When he comes back would you ask him to 
call on me at Craigavon Castle ? " 

"He never goes there, sir ; and I do not 
think he would call." 
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"Then ask him to write. Or will you 
write to me when he returns, and I will 
<5orae and see him here, with your permis- 
sion r 

'' He may not be back for weeks. We 
never know when to expect him or where 
he goes." 

" Then write to me in London. There is 
my card. Have you ever been in Town ?" 

" I have just left it ;/ and shortly before I 
left I think I had the honour of seeing you, 
^ir. I was assistant to Dr. Moore, when you 
consulted him, and he was good enough to 
give me the opportunity of seeing the illus- 
trious Sir George Walpole. It was but a 
glance, so I did not recognise you yesterday." 

Caradoc bent his head respectfully, and 
the elder man acknowledged it with the sad 
^mile peculiar to him. 

" Ah ! They made too much fuss about 
tne. I only did my duty, and if I faced 
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death it was because I did not greatly care 
for life. When you come to Town again 
you must pay me a visit. What do you say 
to an Army surgeonship ? You might make 
your fortune abroad with your face and 
figure." 

" I have promised my mother to settle at 
home, sir; otherwise I should like to see 
more of the world." 

" That seems a pity. Is it not to throw 
yourself away ? though, doubtless, you may 
be happier in this quiet spot than in a more 
enlarged sphere. Of course you know the 
Earl of Craigavon ?" 

"As his tenants — nothing more. My 
family have rented this farm for centuries." 

" But you are people of education. 

Excuse me ; I mean no insult to the yeo- 
man, only you and your sister seem — — ; 
well, you understand what I mean — not 
exactly country-bred." 
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" We owe our education to Mr. Ap Adam, 
sir. He is unquestionably a gentleman." 

There was a slight asperity in Caradoc's 
tone as he said this, which Sir George Wal- 
pole understood. 

" And he, or Nature, or honest parents, 
have managed to make a gentleman of you 
also, my young friend," he said rising ; " and 
a gentlewoman of your sister," he added, 
looking towards Daisy, who was replying to 
some question of Lord Penruddock's with 
that sort of dignified respect that kept him 
at a distance. '*I shall expect to hear 
from you when Perceval, or Ap Adam, as 
may be^ returns. Now, Penruddock, if you 
can tear yourself from the meshes of agree- 
able conversation, I " 

The rest of the sentence was interrupted 
by the entrance of the two Mr. Pennants 
and Michael." 

" Glad to see you here, my lord," said the 
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old farmer. " It is a good omen when land- 
lords and tenants meet in the farmsteads. 
And you will one day be my grandson's 
landlord, if not ours." 

" We shall never agree. We are already 
too much set up," replied Lord Penruddock, 
glancing at Caradoc, who was naming Sir 
George Walpole to his father. 

*^This is indeed an honour, sir," said 
David Pennant, bowing low. " Even here, 
in this remote place, we have heard of the 
fame of the great General Walpole." 

Caradoc translated his words, and Daisy, 
escaping from Lord Penruddock, went to 
his side. Sir George glanced from her to 
her reputed parents — the dark, good-look- 
ing farmer, and his placid, round-faced 
help-mate. 

"Are you the celebrated general of whom 
the Master read and spoke, sir ?" she asked, 
eagerly, " who saved the poor natives from 
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famine at the siege, and ordered the mas- 
sacre to cease, and ended the dreadful 
war?" 

" Is ^ the Master ' Ap Adam ? and did he 
say he knew me ?" asked Sir George, his 
eyes on the fair, animated face. 

" Yes, sir ; but though he shed tears at 
the wonderful and stirring account, he did 
not say he knew you. Indeed, I do not 
think he does, or he must have told us : he 
would have felt so proud." 

" And I have never before felt so proud 
as now," returned Sir George, glancing at 
the group who surrounded him ; for all the 
little party were now gathered about him. 
"To save life and be thus welcomed is some 
compensation for labour and sorrow." 

" Oh, sir I you who have done such good 
must be happy I" said Daisy, impulsively. 

" And surely the blessing of Him who 
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*willeth not that one of His little ones 
should perish ' will be yours !" exclaimed 
the old farmer, as Caradoc rapidly trans- 
lated what passed. 

Sir George held out his hand to the old 
man, who grasped it in his horny palm ; 
after which David offered his, with the iuT 
stinct that makes an honest man long to 
claim the brotherhood with the great and 
good. 

'*And Michael, sir, who read of the poor 
women and children in the war, and scarce- 
ness, till he could read no longer for the 
tears," said Daisy, her own eyes glistening 
with the moisture of feeling. 

''Another brother?" asked Sir George, 
as Daisy touched Michael, who was stand- 
ing by. 

But Michael, bashful and retiring, shrunk 
back at the public notice. 

d2 
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No part of this little scene escaped Lord 
Penruddock. He forgot Daisy, even, while 
considering it. Here was a stranger who, 
through the reputation of high deserts, and 
by a courteous manner, had won the hearts 
and confidence of people whom he had him- 
self known for years, but who scarcely ven- 
tured to address him. Here was a man 
who had won rank, fame, and fortune, by 
merit, gladly received where the Earl of 
Craigavon scarcely deigned to set his foot, 
and who was greeted, when he did, with a 
distant respect, born neither of love nor 
servility. Here was General Sir George 
Walpole honoured by these people and at 
home with them, while he. Lord Penrud- 
dock, their master, was all but overlooked ! 
Was it offended pride or self-reproach that 
induced him to turn on his heel and leave 
the room ? 
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" I must wish you all good-bye," said Sir 
Oeorge Walpole, hastily, aware of this 
sudden exit, " I trust we may meet again. 
I shall depend on you to keep me informed 
concerning the Master," to Caradoc ; " and 
on you to keep a little corner in your warm 
young heart for one who has no daughter 
to love him as you love your parents." 

He held out both hands to Daisy, who 
put hers into them. The tears which had 
been gathering, she knew not wherefore, 
fell; and while he was shaking hands 
heartily with the other members of her 
family, she turned to the window to conceal 
her strange emotion. Lord Penruddock 
was waiting without, and waved his hand 
to her. She watched him and Sir George 
until they disappeared, then, with a weight 
on her heart she had never known before, 
looked round and saw Caradoc. The others 
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were at the door, seeing the last of their 
visitors. 

"Why do you cry, Daisy?" he asked 
tenderly. 

" I cannot tell ; perhaps the sight of a 
hero brings tears, as does a sunset or a 
poem. I wish he had not come !" 

" Oh ! Daisy, it is something to have had 
him in our house. I would I were great 
and noble !" 

"You are — ^you must be, Carad. You 
have already saved many lives, and will 
save more. Is not that heroic ?" 

When the others came in and began to 
speak of their late vistors, Daisy went to her 
room. Seated on her low window-seat, she 
gazed out over the frozen land, until she 
saw the figures of the two gentlemen on the 
road. She watched them until they were 
out of sight, then opened her window to let 
in some robins that were tapping at the 
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pane. Immediately afterwards a tame pigeon 
flew in and perched on her shoulder. 

" Coo-coo, I am sad, and I know not why,'* 
she said, again straining her eyes as the 
figures re-appeared on the cliffs. 

Daisy's Christmas had been unusually ex- 
citing, and she was probably beginning to 
feel the re-action. Caradoc's return had 
moved her nature to its depths. She had 
been dreaming of it, and hoping for it ever 
since he left. In him she found more per- 
fect response to all her impulses than in the 
quieter Michael ; and Christmas Day had 
been like the dawn of a new life to her. 
But not only had he, her ideal hero, arrived, 
but a real hero had presented himself to 
her. Sir George Walpole had been the 
topic of conversation at the fireside for many 
a month, as the merciful saviour of tens of 
thousands of human beings. She had seen 
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him, spoken to him, shaken hands with him, 
and now she longed to love and comfort 
him. She — a child of the farm ! 
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CHAPTER III. 

GAIETY AT THE CASTLE. 

T ORD CRAIGAVON was prevailed upon 
•^-^ by his son to give an entertainment 
on a more magnificent scale than usual in 
honour of Sir George Walpole. As the 
Earl had his private views when he invited 
this celebrated man, his former acquaintance, 
to the Castle, he yielded to Lord Penrud- 
dock's request more graciously than usual. 
Sir George was not only a hero, but a na- 
bob, and wifeless. It was reported that he 
was looking out for a wife, and the Earl 
had fixed on one for him. This was his 
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daughter, the Lady Mona. His lordship 
might certainly have made a worse choice 
for her, as Sir George had not only made 
one of those fabulous fortunes amassed in 
those days by men in the Company's service 
in India, but had a high reputation as an 
officer of distinction, honour, and probity. 
If he had wealth, he had not gained it by 
malversation : if fame, he had not acquired 
it by oppression or cruelty to a subject 
people. He was not an old man, though 
Lady Mona possibly thought him so ; and 
he was a gentleman and good-looking. He 
took a commendable pride in having worked 
his way to reputation, unaided by family or 
party, and had seen enough of life to ap- 
preciate at their just value the honours and 
titles it brought when its years were passing 
rapidly away. 

Neither did the Earl value the honours 
and titles; but he esteemed the lacs of 
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rupees which were to turn into solid English 
gold. Unfortunately, Lady Mona cared 
neither for the one nor the other; and 
when the Earl, through his Countess, gave 
her to understand what his views were, she 
declared to her mother that she hated Sir 
George, and would marry no one but her 
cousin Everard. 

Such were the Castle politics on the day 
of the state dinner, ball, and supper, given 
in honour of General Sir George Walpole. 
Nothing so magnificent had been seen 
during the present EarFs reign. All the 
nobility and gentry within twenty miles 
and more were invited, and the Castle was^ 
alive again, after a comparative death for a 
quarter of a century. 

It was the Lady Mona's pleasure that 
Daisy should be bidden to see her and the 
Countess dressed ; and Daisy, nothing loth, 
obeyed. Michael had also been summoned 
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— for the old harper was ill, and there was 
CO one else to take his place, 

" I wish they would let us alone," said 
David Pennant. 

"I wish they would, father," echoed 
Oaradoc. 

"Thou art jealous because thou art not 
l)idden, lad," laughed the old farmer. " We 
must keep the peace while we can." 

"If I could only see Sir George Walpole 
again !" cried Daisy, 

"And some one else?" asked Caradoc, 
aside. 

Daisy coloured as she looked at him with 
a certain offended dignity, and he regretted 
that he had put the notion into her head. 

When she and Michael, carrying his 
harp, set out for the Castle, Caradoc, 
turning his back upon them, took the 
opposite direction, towards the Esgair, in 
order to light its beacon — for the afternoon 
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had been somewhat threatening. He sa^r 
the white horses in the sea, and knew that,, 
when they appeared, and the wind set 
north-west, there was danger that the ships^ 
might be sent towards the quicksands — and 
the wreckers knew it also. 

" You look pale, Michael. Let me help 
you with the harp," said Daisy, as she and 
Michael wended their way. 

"I am only nervous, Daisy. It is a 
terrible ordeal." 

" But you play so well ! And you will 
see all the grand people — you will see Sir 
George Walpole ! Oh ! Michael, I wish I 
were you r 

" I almost wish you were, Daisy ; you are 
better fitted for it than I, for you have been 
already often at the Castle, and I never." 

When they reached it Michael was at 
once conducted to the great entrance-hall, 
and placed in the harper's seat near the 
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banqueting-room ; while Daisy went to the 
Lady Mona's apartments, as usual. She 
was received by Miss Manent, who wel- 
•comed her affectionately. 

" I have had my notice in form from the 
Earl himself, Daisy," she said. "Lady 
Mona will not want me after they reach 
London/' 

"What a happy release !" exclaimed 
Daisy, involuntarily. " Now you will be 
your own mistress, and can come and stay 
with us. Mother says she hopes you will 
honour us by a visit, though, of course, we 
are plain people." 

" Oh ! if I could ! But I must go with 
the family to town." 

Daisy's protest was interrupted by the 
appearance of Morris, who summoned them 
to the Countess's boudoir. 

"Just one glance, Daisy, before we 
;go down," said Lady Mona, proudly. 
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*'I thought you would like to see us/' 
*'0h yes, thank you, my lady," said 
Daisy, and stood amazed before the Coun- 
tess and her daughter. 

The Earl had unlocked the strong box in 
which he kept the family jewels, and they 
literally blazed with precious stones. As 
they stood in the tapestried room to be ad- 
mired, they looked like pictures that had 
walked out of their frames. The Countess 
wore training black velvet, point lace, fea- 
thers, and diamonds enough to dower her 
daughter. The Lady Mona was dressed in 
white satin ; while opals and emeralds en- 
circled her neck and arms, and shone in a 
tiara on her head amid the drooping feathers. 
They carried pictured and jewelled fans, 
were stately and tall, and stood before the 
country maiden and the governess, conscious 
of rank, beauty, and superiority. 

" They are like a queen and princess 
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going to Court. Surely Vashti and Esther 
were never more beautiful," thought Daisy. 

" You can look over the great staircase 
and see us go in to dinner, and, perhaps, 
watch the ball afterwards," said Lady Mona, 
glancing back at her, as she and her mother 
went down the corridor. 

The Lady Mona was no longer pale and 
sickly, but passing fair and seemingly health- 
ful. Hope and joy had brought back her 
bloom, and cheerful society her spirits. Her 
brother had not returned, accompanied by 
Captain Everard Soames and other gay 
friends, in vain. 

As Daisy and Miss Manent followed her 
and the Countess at a humble distance of 
time and space, they noted the change, and 
the latter said, 

" Lady Mona has been so kind of late, 
that I shall grieve to leave her after so 
many years." 
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"You will find some one kinder still,'* 
was Daisy's straightforward answer. 

When they reached the great oaken 
staircase, they heard the sound of the harp. 

" It is Michael," whispered Daisy, breath- 
lessly. *' He is frightened, for he does not 
play his best" 

She strained over the balusters, and caught 
sight of the harp, but not of him. Her 
attention was soon distracted by the boom- 
ing of the big dinner-bell, and by hasty 
steps in the corridor. 

"Miss Pennant 1" exclaimed Lord Pen- 
ruddock, who was late, and hurrying down 
to his guests, already assembled. 

Daisy started as he laid his hand on her 
shoulder, too familiarly, she thought. She 
wished she had not come. 

" I will meet you in Uhe schoolroom after 
dinner," he added, in a whisper, and passed 
on, this time touching her hand as it rested 
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on the banisters. She blushed crimson, and 
said hastily to Miss Manent, 

" Come away." 

" Wait till we have seen Sir George Wal- 
pole, who is to marry Lady Mona," said her 
companion. 

In a few minutes the company streamed 
through the hall — a grand and goodly 
gathering, in silks and satins, uniforms and 
laced coats. 

" There he is : what has he on his breast ?" 
whispered Daisy. 

" His orders, his stars, and ribbons, and 
honours." 

" I wish I were Lady Mona, with my 
hand on his arm, but not gloved. Will he 
ever shake hands with me again ? I feel 
like Cinderella. Come away, Miss Manent." 

" One minute, dear Daisy. See ! Lord 
Penruddock looks up and kisses his hand to 
us." 
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Daisy recoiled; but she glanced again 
Tvhen Miss Manent said, involuntarily, under 
her breath, '* Oh ! he has been invited, 
then." 

This was Mr. Tudor, who was walking 
alone at the tail-end of the company. It 
was now Miss Manent^s turn to blush. 

"Why did they not ask you to dinner, 
and then he would have had a lady like the 
rest ?" said Daisy. 

" Hush I That is the duke who takes in 
her ladyship," whispered Miss Manent, as 
the Countess swept past. 

" He is neither so handsome nor so great 
as Sir George Walpole. If I were a man I 
would be a soldier," returned Daisy. '* Now 
they are all gone, I will descend two steps 
and look at Michael." 

She did so, while Miss Manent strove to 
hold her back. There sat Michael, playing 
mechanically, surrounded by a crowd of 
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be-liveried lackeys. He glanced up, and her 
nod and smile seemed to inspire him, for 
the harp instantly produced its natural 
tones. 

Michael was feeling sadly out of place, 
and wishing, like Daisy, that he had not 
come. The sight of her gave him moment* 
ary courage, but when she disappeared he 
relapsed into meditation, and played on 
dreamily. He thought of old Madoc the 
harper, and the long weary life he must 
have led as a dependent on the Earl. He 
knew that he had been ill-paid and ill- 
lodged, and that now that he was disabled 
the Earl grudged him his pittance. Still, 
while he (Michael) replaced him, that pit- 
tance was secure ; whereas if a fresh harper 
were hired it might cease, since the Earl was 
not one to pension any but such as could 
work in return, and Madoc could do nothing 
but play. Then Michael's thoughts wander- • 
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ed far back to the times when his own 
ancestors possessed the Castle in which he 
was playing, and he wondered whether they 
were more liberal to their musicians than 
the present Earl. As sounds, of revelry 
reached him from the banqueting-room, and 
as he glanced in at the magnificent display 
of plate and covers, of guests and domestics, 
of portraits and light, his mind grew giddy 
at the fancies they called up. He was, 
however, aroused from his dream bv a foot- 
man, who said, sharply, 

'* My lord begs that you will play up; 
his lordship has ordered other harpers from 
Llanmaes and Glandovy, who were to have 
been here this afternoon, and he is angry 
that they have not come." 

Michael " played up," and choosing more 
inspiriting Welsh airs than he had before 
attempted, sought to compensate for the 
delay of the other harpers. 
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When, at last, the banquet was over, and 
he saw the guests, as in a dream, now cross- 
ing the hall, now entering another long 
suite of rooms, he paused to gaze on the 
magic scene, 

"Do you not sometimes play martial 
music?" said a voice at his side, and turning, 
he perceived Sir George Walpole. 

He instantly struck up " The March of the 
Men of Harlech," into which he threw all 
his native enthusiasm. Sir George stood by 
to listen with evident interest, beating time, 
with one finger of his hand extended. 

" I scarcely thought there was so much 
tone in the Welsh harp," he said, when 
Michael ceased. " But surelv I have seen 
you before; I seldom forget faces," he 
added, looking at the harpist. 

" When you did us the honour to call to 
inquire for Mr. Ap Adam, sir," replied 
Michael. 
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"Ah! to be sure. Has he returned?'* 
asked Sir George. 

Michael told him that they had heard 
nothing of him since he left them, and Sir 
George attributed his prolonged absence to 
his own sudden appearance. Then he asked 
if Michael was a harper by profession, and 
received for answer that he was only acting 
as proxy. 

" May I ask to be remembered to your 
kind friends at the farm," he said, as he 
moved away ; " I am not likely to forget 
their reception, or the exceeding beauty of 
your sister." 

He was succeeded by the Earl, who ad- 
dressed Michael haughtily, though with a 
certain amount of courtesy. 

" Michael Pennant, Brynhafod, I believe. 
It was well you came, for the other harpers 
have disappointed me. They are idle, 
worthless vagabonds — ^useless members of 
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society; taking money and doing nothing 
in return." 

A servant came up to him. 

" The harpers have come, my lord. They 
would have arrived before, but they have 
been delayed by the sea-fog. They came 
by water, and would have been decoyed by 
false lights and wrecked, but for the witch's 
fire on the Esgair. The sailors saw it and 
knew where they were, and so brought 
them safely to land." 

"What is the witch's fire to me? Bid 
them play," said the Earl, with a frown, 
joining Sir George Walpole ; while Michael 
offered up a thanksgiving for the safety of * 
the musicians, and wondered what the mjrs- 
terious light could be. 

Four harpers were ushered into the hall, 
bearing their harps. One of them was blind, 
and led by a boy, his grandson. Michael 
rose, moved his own harp, and yielded 
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his place to him, telling him his name. 

" I am glad to see a grandson of Pennant, 
Brynhafod," said the old man; "tell him 
that, but for the grace of God in whom he 
trusts, we should have .all been dead 
men this night. The light on the Esgair 
should be called the angel's, not the witch's 
fire." 

He was scarcely seated, before the harpers 
were summoned to the ball-room. Michael 
said that, as he was no lofiger wanted, he 
would go home, but the old man begged 
him to remain, saying that he was " all of a 
tremble, and felt as if he could not strike a 
chord." The others seconded the request, 
so Michael accompanied them to the saloon 
that was to be the scene of the dance. 
They were all seated on a slightly raised 
platform at the end of this state apartment, 
and when Michael had placed himself a 
little behind the others on the left, he sur- 
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veyed the scene. The room, the lights, the 
ladies, the painted ceiling, the frescoed 
walls, the splendours to which he was so 
unaccustomed, dazzled him, and he thought 
of Belshazzar's feast. He scarcely knew 
why, but reflecting on the character of the 
Earl, he almost expected to see the writing 
on the wall. He did not know the tune of 
the first country dance, so he did not attempt 
to play it, and was able to watch the per* 
formers. Lord Penruddock led it off with 
some " ladye of high degree," and Michael 
thought his features were ruflBied. The Lady 
Mona danced with some one equally grand, 
and looked, according to his judgment, the 
star of the night. As she sailed down the 
dance he could think of nothing but a swan 
— ^white, stately, soft as down. The Earl 
and the Countess did not dance; neither, 
he remarked, did Sir George Walpole, who 
stood apart, with a majestic bearing, height- 
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ened by the uniform and orders that he 
wore. But his cast of countenance in repose- 
was singularly melancholy, if not absolutely 
stern. 

Michael was startled from his observations 
by the sudden address of Lord Penruddock^ 
who stood slightly below him, and said ia 
English, which he knew the other harpers^ 
did not understand — 

" Where is your sister ? I saw her before 
dinner, and have since been to look for her 
to— to — come and see the dancing, but I 
cannot find her." 

" She is probably gone home, my lord. 
She was not to stay long." 

" Provoking !" muttered his lordship, and 
looked as if the light of the evening had 
gone out for him. 

He had been to seek Daisy, in order to- 
place her in some spot where she might see 
and not be seen, and where he might speak 
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:flattering words to her from time to time ; 
but she had disappeared. 

Michael was able to play most of the 
successive dances, and joined the other 
harpers accordingly. But in the pauses 
between a country dance and a minuet, he 
overheard, in part, a conversation not in- 
tended for him, and to which he did his best 
not to listen. This was between the Lady 
Mona and her cousin, Everard. They had 
been dancing together, and had stationed 
themselves near the musicians to be out of 
the hearing of their friends. 
• "1 used every argument that one man 
•can use to another, Mona," said the gentle- 
man. "But it was of no use. If I had 
been rich, though as old and ugly as a 
4satyr, your father would have heard; but 
being poor, he was as deaf as a post. I 
talked for an hour, but all I could get out 
•of him was, ^ I am a poor peer, you are a 
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poor soldier. The thing is impossible. I 
have no money, not a guinea to give her*. 
Everything is entailed on Penruddock. It 
cannot be, Everard.' At last I got into a 
passion and called him an old miser, and he 
turned livid and pointed to the door." 

"Oh, Everard! What shall we do?'' 
said Lady Mona in a voice of despair. 

" Run away when you come to London, 
1 see no other chance," whispered Everard. 
" I must leave the Castle to-night. I have 
promised to spend a few days at Uwynon, 
and go with the Rices. Perhaps you can 
prevail on your mother to drive over while 
I am there. It is death to part thus after 
our brief happiness." 

" It will, indeed, be death to me. Cannot 
you speak to Penruddock ? He can do 
anything with the Earl," said Lady Mona. 

" I have spoken ; and he says your father 
is bent on your marrying Sir George Walpole, 
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who is a millionaire, and that Sir George is 
to have no voice in the matter. But Sir 
George is more than your slave, Mona. 
Shall riches or love prevail ?" 

•'Love !" replied Lady Mona, in a husky, 
agitated voice, putting her hand into her 
cousin's. 

He held it a few moments, bent over it, 
and touched it with his lips. A faint colour 
overspread her face, then a deadly pallor. 

" Go ! go !" she said. " The Earl is com- 
ing, and Sir George." 

" Let me take you first to my aunt," he 
«aid, offering his arm. 

Michael saw that she staggered as she took 
it, and watched them until they disappeared 
amongst the crowd. 

Shortly afterwards the Earl came towards 
the harpers. He looked grim and angry, 
and they began to fear they had offended. 
£ut he singled out Michael, and said in his 
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commanding way, " Fetch your brother, the 
doctor. Lady Mona is ill." 

Michael hastened away, and as he ran 
through the principal entrance, heedless of 
decorum, he saw Captain Everard jump 
into a carriage and drive off. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

SICKNESS AT THE CASTLE. 

TTTHEN Captain Everard had left Lady 
' ' Mona with her mother he hurried 
away. She said that she felt faint, and 
when the Earl and Sir George Walpole 
joined them, they took her to an adjoining 
room, where she immediately fainted. It 
was at Sir George's suggestion that Caradoc 
was summoned. He said that the young 
man had been assistant to his physician in 
London, and since no other doctor was at 
hand, he would probably be efficient enough. 
The Earl rejoined grimly that she was used 
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to fainting ; but that he liad no objection to 
send for Pennant. Morris was summoned, 
yfho was accustomed to Lady Mona's 
attacks, and when they had sufficiently 
restored her, they led her to her room. 
The Earl and Countess afterwards returned 
to their guests, and the festivities continued 
until morning. 

When Caradoc arrived, the company 
were beginning to disperse. The quadran- 
gular court was crowded with carriages, 
through which he had to thread ; for he did 
not go to the postern door, but took the 
nearest and the easiest road. This caused 
him to meet Sir George Walpole, who was 
sauntering about uneasily. 

** I am glad you are come, for she is 
worse than they imagine," he said. 

He led Caradoc into one of the suite of 
rooms, lately the scene of so much gaiety, 
and told him to wait while he sought the 
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Countess. Thus Caradoc had a few mo- 
ments for observation and reflection. In 
the twilight of the previous evening he had 
been lighting his lantern on the Esgair, and 
had subsequently met the harpers, whom 
that beacon had, under almighty Providence, 
saved. Then he had watched near the 
Castle for Daisy, and had returned home 
with her. Sitting up for Michael, he had 
pondered over his possible fiiture, and was 
suddenly aroused from his dream by the 
information that he was needed profession- 
ally by the Earl's daughter. Professionally ! 
The honour would be accounted great by 
all who heard of it, and his fortune be 
credited as begun. As he stood awaiting 
the comers, he glanced down the suite of 
rooms, usually so gloomy, and saw what 
life and light had done to transform them. 
In his ardent desire to benefit mankind, he 
thought what scope there was for good in 
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that ancient Castle, and the money that its 
lands produced. 

" This is the young man whom I ventured 
to recommend to your ladyship as having 
been with the celebrated Dr. Moore,"' said 
Sir George Walpole, as he and the Countess 
came in. 

Caradoc bowed, and Lady Craigavon 
made a slight inclination, as she threw her- 
self on a sofa. He stood before her, tall, 
lithe, and handsome. Sir George stood 
also. She asked the latter to ring the bell, 
and, when it was answered, ordered Morris 
to be summoned. She was herself evidently 
overcome by the fatigue and anxiety of the 
day. Sir George left the room, and was 
succeeded by the Earl, who acknowledged 
Caradoc's bow by a stiff nod, and went to 
the Countess to inquire if she were ill. 
Knowing him only as the stern, avaricious 
Lord of Craigavon, he was surprised to hear 

f2 
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a sound of tenderness in his usually hard, 
deep voice as he spoke to his wife. 

"Feel her pulse,** he said sternly to 
Garadoc. 

^* Her ladyship is fatigued. She will be 
better for rest," returned the young doctor. 

" I am only alarmed for Mona," she said 
to the Earl, holding out her hand. 

Morris came,, and was ordered to help 
her ladyship to her room and return. When 
they were gone, Lord Craigavon said to 
Garadoc — 

*'Lady Mona Penruddock is merely 
nervous. You must not humour her. If 
she speaks of engaging the young woman 
who lives at your house as maid to accom- 
pany her to town, discourage it ; for she is 
not to go." 

" Your lordship may depend on my doing 
so; for my father and mother would not 
allow their adopted daughter to visit Lon- 
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don uuder such circumstances,'' replied 
Oaradoc, flushing, 

"Good," said the Earl, less authorita- 
tively; thw, afb^r a pause, added, "You 
are not* 9* pby^iciao, I suppose ?" 

" Only a surgeon, "as yet, my lord." 

The ^arl put the guinea he held in his 
hwd into his pocket. 

"See Lady Craigavon again, and send 
medicine if necessary," he ordered, as Morris 
return^. 

Caradoc followed her to Lady Mona's 
apartment. He found the Countess there, 
and mother and daughter were in tears. He 
noted the fact, but said nothing. Having 
felt Lady Mona's pulse, and extracted from 
her a few ungracious replies to such queries 
H9 he deemed necessary, he went with Morris 
to another room, where such medicines 
werQ stored as she had been in the habit of 
taking. He mixed two simple composing- 
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draughts, and ordered them to be adminis- 
tered to his unexpected patients. 

" Well, some people have the luck !" ex- 
claimed Morris. " Who could have thought 
that you, Caradoc Pennant, would have been 
prescribing for their ladyships ?" 

Caradoc smiled ; and Morris said inward- 
ly, "To be sure he is a very fine young 
man, though he does belong to them stuck- 
up Pennants." He asked if he were to 
come again on the morrow, and she went to 
inquire, returning with a request that he 
would go back to Lady Mona. 

"Tell Daisy to be ready, for we are 
going to London almost immediately," Lady 
Mona whispered. 

" I will give your ladyship's message," he 
answered, fearing to excite her, then, by 
contradiction. 

"And come again to-morrow, or rather 
this afternoon," said the Countess, languidly. 
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^' Might I suggest that your ladyship should 
go to bed," he replied, with a kind of pity in 
his voice. 

She glanced at him, sharply for her, and 
nodded an affirmative. As he bowed him- 
self out he was struck with the picture 
before him. Dawn was creeping in through 
the lozenge-shaped panes of the small, deep 
windows, and seemed to replace the flicker- 
ing light of the waning candles. Lady Mona 
lay, pale and fair, beneath the heavy damask 
curtains of her huge bed ; while the Count- 
ess, in the velvet and diamonds already 
described, reclined on a couch by her side. 
Morris was folding the white satin dress, 
cast aside in the moment of faintness, and 
forgotten since ; and a pet dog was curled 
up in a flanneled bed on an easy-chair. He 
remarked that there was no fire in the grate, 
and paused to say that Lady Mona must be 
kept warm. He did not know that the 
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Earl strongly objected to a superfluity of 
fires, as tending to weaken the constitution 
— so he put it. His own was of iron. It 
was his habit to cast the burden of his own 
sins on other people and things. He thus 
considered himself irresponsible. 

He was pacing the corridor heavily when 
Caradoc passed down it. 

" How are they?" he asked, abruptly. 

'* Better, my lord," replied Caradoc, 
curtly. 

'* I suppose you have ceased to be 
inquisitive, and can hold your tongue?** 
said the Earl, evidently recalling the 
Tower. 

" I am still scientifically inquisitive, but I 
can be silent, my lord," returned Caradoc. 

'' Then come and see them again. Good 
night." 

Caradoc passed on, and finally reached 
the hall. Here he was met by Lord 
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Penruddock, who, without speaking, ac- 
companied him into the court. 

"What on earth is the matter?" he 
asked, when they were out of earshot. 
" What fools women are 1" 

" I hope they are better," said Caradoc. 

*' Why should they be ill ? They have 
been dying of ennui for years, and now 
they have amusement they are dying of 
gaiety. What is best for them ?" 

" An entire change, perhaps." 

** They are about to have it — and, by the 
way, tell your sister, or the little waif, 
Daisy — she is a large waif now, — that Lady 
Mona is bent on her going with her to 
London. Do you remember when her dog 
brought in her doll ?" 

" Perfectly, my lord." 

"She will make a. furore in town with 
her beauty and her costume. You will 
scarcely get her back again." 
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Lord Penruddock glanced at Caradoc 
with a sort of careless impertinence, not 
quite natural to him, and received a look of 
proud indifference in return. 

*' Daisy Pennant is not likely to make a 
furore in London," said Caradoc; "the 
great world would be too grand for her, 
and she would be too good for it." 

" You have not outgrown your ill manners, 
sir, nor your determination to brow-beat 
your betters," said his lordship, hotly. " Per- 
haps you also remember the Eagle's Nest ?" 

" Yes, my lord — and the Tower," replied 
Caradoc, with an involuntary smile. 

Lord Penruddock coloured. 

" You remind me, sir, of an event in my 
life which caused me some regret and anger 
at the time, as well as of an unpaid debt. 
1 owe you and your dog my life, as well as 
salvation from a hasty act that might have 
cost your or your brother's life. Tell 
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me in what way I can repay you. " 

This was said with a manner so haughty 
that it seemed rather like conferring thaa 
having received a benefit. Yet, in after- 
years, Caradoc was glad that the words had 
been spoken, and that he had answered 
them calmly. 

" I had nearly forgotten that scene, my 
lord. Yours was a mere bojdsh outbreak, 
mine a natural impulse. K God made me 
an instrument for good to you, I am 
thankful, and need no reward." 

Their eyes met — Caradoc's steadfast,, 
luminous, far-seeing; Penruddock's turbid 
and eager. They were walking hastily 
onward in the mist of the early morning, 
and had reached the bridge across the 
rapid brook. 

"You Pennants are too independent; 
you will not let one do you a good turn if 
one would," said Penruddock, pausing. 
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^' Should the time come when we need 
it, my lord, I will not fail to ask you," 
returned Caradoc. 

" Be it so/' said Lord Penruddock, and 
seemed about to add more. 

He was really sorry for the part he had 
played in his encounters with the Pennants 
before he went to Eton, and was desirous of 
:saying so, but pride held him back. He 
had never been taught humility, and it was 
not in him either by nature or inheritance. 
Moreover, he wished to subdue Caradoc's 
^spirit to his will, and did not know that his 
best chance was first to subdue his own. He 
felt, however, that he had stooped sufficient- 
ly to an inferior, so he restrained a better 
impulse and returned to Daisy. 

" My mother and sister will be annoyed 
and offended if Miss Daisy does not accom- 
jpaay them to London," he said. 

" Not so the Earl," replied Caradoc. 
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^^ His objections will cease when I repre- 
sent the case, and " 

" My lord, the time of need has come 
sooner than we expected,** interrupted 
Caradoc hastily ; " I claim your so recently- 
made promise. I beg you will not interfere 
in this matter/' 

Again the hot blood rushed to Penrud- 
dock's cheeks, and he put himself in an 
attitude of deiSance, as he muttered an oath 
and exclaimed, ** Dog in the manger ! you 
want her all to yourself." 

Caradoc's blood rose also. 

" She belongs to us, my lord, and we will 
protect her from harm. She might have 
belonged to you had the Earl been pleased 
to claim her as wreckage. Good morning 
to your lordship." 

Caradoc's manner was as haughty as Lord 
Penruddock's, who clenched his fist and 
levelled a blow at him ; but he turned and 
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walked away. He had crossed the brook 
and was half way up the hill before his 
lordship gained composure. 

** Impertinent clodhopper !" the latter 
exclaimed, looking after him. "And he 
.has nailed me to silence. Nevertheless, I 
will compass my end and frustrate his, even 
though I keep my promise. Why does the 
fellow interest while he angers me? And 
why do they all twit me about that horrible 
tithe of death and destruction? I abhor 
the place, the people, almost my own 
father, and but for Mona should never 
have come back. Now I am chained to the 
soil by one of the very waifs whose name I 
hate. I can no more tear myself away than 
the veriest slave in the market of Constan- 
tinople. By heavens ! if Caradoc Pennant 
come between us I will call him out. Him ! 
— a farmer's son! Fight a duel with a 
paltry compounder of drugs, about a a 
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' Ah, Daisy I I find no word. The 

queenliest, fairest, purest flower of the 
mountains V 

When Caradoc reached home Daisy was 
on the look-out for him. She inquired 
anxiously for Lady Mona, and when told 
that she was really indisposed, was much 
distressed. Caradoc gave her the message 
concerning London, and watched its effect. 
;She looked rather perplexed than pleased. 
They went together into the hall, where his 
breakfast was awaiting him, the rest of the 
fj^mily having taken theirs, and Michael 
being still in bed. Daisy remained to wait 
upon him, and he, forgetful of his meal, 
began to talk of what was uppermost in his 
mind, which was still excited by his en- 
counter with Lord Penruddock. 

" Do you wish to go to London, Daisy ?" 
he asked. 

'' I should like to see that great city of 
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which I have heard so much, of course, 
Carad," she replied ; " and I should wish to 
please Lady Mona, who is ill, and has been 

kind to me; but ^" she paused and 

coloured. 

"Yes, Daisy; but what?" 

"I think I am best at home." 

Oaradoc understood her reticence, but 
dared not ask her reasons. They were both 
silent, and he began his breakfast. She was 
the first to speak again. 

" Had you been in London, I should have 
striven to go — indeed, my heart was set 
upon it while you were there. But now 
we are all so happy together that I seem 
no longer to think of the Tower, and the 
Monument, and the Abbey, and St. PauVs, 
and all the other grand sights of which I 
had been dreaming. I might have visited 
them with you." 

^* Not from the Earl's mansion, Daisy : I 
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should scarcely have been admitted there, 
and you . would probably be a prisoner at 
the caprice of Lady Mona. Should you 
care to be considered, by the outer world 
at least, her ladyship's maid ?" 

" Certainly not, Carad ; Morris is her 

maid. I should be her what should I 

be ? Scarcely her friend, or even her com- 
panion. I had not considered this point; 
I should certainly not wish to accompany 
the Castle household in any doubtful capa- 
city." 

" You are right, Daisy. Better be first 
at the farm than last at the Castle, whatever 
the temptations." 

" But they say I am spoilt here, and I 
think I am. Besides, when I pause to con- 
sider, I feel that even here I have no right 
to be first." 

Caradoc looked quickly and reproachfully 
at Daisy, who was seated on the settle 
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opposite to him, her elbow on one of it3 
arms. She understood the glance. 

" Right ! — ob, Daisy !" he ejaculated. 

She trembled beneath his expressive eyes* 

"Forgive me, Carad; it was you who 
brought me here, and I have had, oh, such 
a happy life !" 

"And will, I hope, to the end." 

Why did they sigh and look aside ? And 
why did Caradoc hastily finish his breakfast 
and inquire for his brother? "To the 
end !" The words were so suggestive that 
he wished he had not used them, while she 
shaded her eyes, and wondered what that 
end would be. Then, slowly rising, she 
said gravely, 

^* We must pray for direction in all things. 
I have been proud and hasty concerning 
Lady Mona, yet I desire to be humble. 
Why cannot I be humble, Carad ?" 

" I am always asking myself the same 
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question, Daisy, but the * flesh warreth 
against the spirit/ '* he replied. 

"Grandfather and Michael are gifted 
*with a grand humility. I am afraid the 
rest of us are high-minded. Even mother, 
who is so gentle, is proud — proud of you, 
Carad ; and yet she does not know as much 
of you as I do, for she believes in the 
witch's fire. Under Providence, you saved 
a ship last night." 

Daisy went impulsively up to Caradoc 
and held out her hand* As he took it, his 
face flushed; he uttered the one word, 
*' Sister," and hastily left the room. 

Shortly after he had a conversation with 
his father concerning her visit to London. 
He told him discreetly of the elements at 
work at the Castle ; of the wish of the 
ladies, and counter-commands of the Earl ; 
but he did not mention Lord Penruddock, 
because he knew that his father was hot- 
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tempered, like himself, and might add fuel 
to the fire he had already kindled. David 
Pennant laughed his hearty laugh at the 
complication Daisy had caused. 

"What can they want with a country 
lass?" he said. " It is but the fancy of a 
spoilt child, and Lady Mona would tire of 
her in a week. As to the Earl, poop 
coward I he shall be free of blame. Put it 
all upon me; my shoulders are broad 
enough. Say that I will not part with her. 
Tell them, if you will, that I hope she will 
soon have a husband to keep her at home, 
and, meanwhile, her father forbids her going 
into the wicked London world." 

Caradoc started. 

" A husband ! what do you mean, 
father?" 

" Michael, of course. What else ?" 

Caradoc asked no more questions ; but he 
had a difficult part to play with Lady Mona 
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when he went to see her and her mother 
that afternoon. Discretion, firmness, ten- 
derness are a doctor s watchwords. They 
were Caradoc's. Though young in years 
he was old in thought, and the first wish 
of his heart was to benefit his fellow- 
creatures. He had been taught his duty 
to God and his neighbour from earliest 
infancy, and how best to do it was his con- 
stant question with himself. He tried to 
realise his grandfather's frequent advice, 
** Work to-day, leave to-morrow, lad." But 
he had aspirations that overleapt the bound- 
ary of to-day, and he could not do it. It 
is difficult for the young to live by the day, 
though best for all. 

He found his patients better, but still 
languid and depressed. They were in the 
Countess's boudoir, not having as yet joined 
their guests. 

" You gave my message to Daisy ?" said 
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Lady Mona, when the customary questions 
had been put and answered. 

** Yes ; and she was much obliged for your 
ladyship's kind wish. But my father thinks 
her too young and inexperienced to leave 
home, and hopes you will be so good as to 
receive her excuses.*' 

" I shall certainly receive no excuses : she 
must come !" exclaimed Lady Mona, roused 
at once. " Did you ever hear such a thing, 
mamma ? Refuse me I — refuse us !" 

" I daresay Mr. Pennant will relent, love,** 
said the Countess. 

" Relent, indeed I Tell him we insist on 
her coming. Tell her I wish to see her to* 
morrow afternoon. I will take no denial." 

Lady Mona burst into hysterical crying. 

" Your ladyship must compose yourself/' 
said Caradoc, sitting down beside her, for- 
getful that he had not been told to be seat- 
ed. "If you weaken yourself by hysteria 
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you will be unfit for the long journey to 
London.*' 

He intended no artifice by his words, not 
knowing how intensely she longed for this 
journey ; but they took instantaneous effect. 

" You will fit me for it?" she cried, calm- 
ing herself; " and you will send Daisy here 
to-morrow. I shall ask her myself. Parents 
are hard and cruel, and think little of our 
wishes." 

She was breaking down again, when 
Caradoc said, kindly but firmly — 

"I can promise your ladyship nothing 
unless you resist this weakness ; I can cure 
you in a few days if you do." 

** And let Daisy accompany us to London ?" 

** That I must leave between her and my 
father?" 

" You will send her here to-morrow ?" 

" I will tell her that your ladyship wishes 
to see her." 
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Lady Mona perceived that she had to deal 
with one stronger than herself. She glanced 
at him haughtily, and he rose, reminded 
that he was seated unasked. 

Lady Craigavon suggested asther and other 
remedies. 

"Her ladyship's own will is the best 
curative. I will send some medicine/' he 
said, going towards her. 

" And Daisy ?" whispered the Countess. 

" I have no doubt she will come to-mor- 
row ; but my father objects to her visiting 
London," he replied, in a low tone. 

" You will come again, of course ?** 

" Certainly, if your ladyship wishes." 

And Caradoc left the mother and daugh- 
ter with a great pity at his heart. 
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CHAPTER V. 

PBOJECTED ELOPEMENTS. 

fTlHE Earl made the most of the illness 
-*• of his wife and daughter, in order to 
be rid of his guests without incivility. The 
only one he pressed to remain was Sir 
George Walpole, whom he invited to accom- 
pany his family and himself to London. 

Accordingly, when Daisy went to see Lady 
Mona, the Castle had returned to its cus- 
tomary quietude. She found her alone. 
Her manner towards her was much changed, 
and Daisy was conscious that the refusal to 
allow her to accompany her ladyship to 
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London had caused the change. Caradoc 
had been at the Castle before her, and had 
repeated Mr. Pennant's determination. 

" I believe no tenant has ever so thwarted 
our wishes before/' said Lady Mona, haughti-> 
ly ; " jo^v foster-father will probably repent 
his obstinacy." 

" I am sorry to displease or disappoint 
you," replied Daisy, " but I should be quite 
useless to your ladyship." 

" On the contrary, you are the only per- 
son I know who could help me in an emer- 
gency ; the only one I could trust," 

Daisy looked surprised, but made no Gom« 
ment. 

*' If I confide to you how you could be of 
such service to me, will you promise secrecy 
on your oath ?" continued Lady Mona, ex* 
dtedly. 

" I could not swear, my lady ; and I never 
had a secret to keep in " 
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Daisy paused, remembering the Esgair. 

" Oh ! you also have your secret. You^ 
also are in love, and will sympathise with 
meT exclaimed Lady Mona, while Daisy 
grew crimson. " You will, at least, promise 
not to betray me, if I tell you all ; and then 
you will, I am sure, go with me and help me.'^ 

" I will certainly never betray your lady- 
ship. Whatever you think fit to tell me 
shall be sacred, but ^" 

" I will have no buts. You must be my 
friend and help me, for I am driven to 
despair." 

Then Lady Mona told Daisy of her love 
for her cousin Everard, and her father's dis-^ 
approval of it ; told her that the Earl was 
bent on her marrying the rich Sir George 
Walpole, who had not even proposed for 
her, and that she was resolved to marry 
Everard, come what would. 

Daisy listened in silence and sympathy. 
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She felt that Lady Mona must be in some 
strange strait thus to make her a confidantei 
4md waited to hear further. 

" Have you nothing to say ?" asked Lady 
Jilona, vehemently. 

" I grieve for your ladyship with all my 
heart," replied Daisy. " But how can I help 
you?" 

" By coming with us to London ; taking 
Morris's place, who shall go and visit her 
friends ; supplying also Miss Manent's place, 
who has another situation ready, and help- 
ing me to elope with Captain Everard." 

Lady Mona seized Daisy's arm and fixed 
her eyes upon her. She was quite beside 
herself, and looked so wild and excited that 
Daisy was terrified. 

^' Speak, girl !" she cried, shaking the arm 
xoughly. 

" I do not know what to say ; I do not 
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understand you," returned Daisy, as calmly 
as she could* 

"To elope means to run away and be 
married privately; or to post to Gretna 
Green and be married in the Scotch Border- 
land. Hundreds of girls do it who have 
cruel fathers, and few have so hard and 
miserly a one as I have." 

" But he is your father, dear Lady Mona^ 
and they say he loves you," replied Dais)^ 
simply, pity mixed with a sort of reproach 
in her voice. 

** It is useless to argue. I have not been 
immured here all these years without know- 
ing that he would sell me and his soul for 
gold !" 

" Hush, Lady Mona I I cannot listen to 
such words," interrupted Daisy. " You 
forget that I am a country girl, beneath you 
in rank, unused to confidences, and un- 
acquainted with the great world." 
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"You have education and sense, and 
are a woman. Oh, Daisy! will you not 
help me ?'* 

This appeal was followed by a passionate 
burst of tears. In her momentary abandon- 
ment and blind passion, Lady Mona forgot 
:all differences of position, and threw herself 
into Daisy's arms. 

"Do all who love suffer thus?" Daisy 
thought, as she listened to the sobs and felt 
the throbbing of the heart. 

"Have you seen him — my cousin Eve- 
rard ?" asked Lady Mona, suddenly, rousing 
herself, and withdrawing from Daisy. 

"Once, with my Lord Penruddock," 
replied Daisy, casting down her eyes ; for 
she remembered how both gentlemen had 
stood to watch her as she passed them by on 
horseback. 

"Did you ever see anyone so hand- 
some ?" asked Lady Mona. " Answer me.'* 
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" I think my brother Carad/' replied 
Daisy. 

"He cannot be compared with Captain 
Everard," said Lady Mona, resuming her 
natural hauteur. " Now, Daisy, you will go 
with me to town ?" 

" I cannot ; and if I went, I should not 
dare to help your ladyship to disobey your 
parents." 

Lady Mona rose, and took her by the 
shoulder. 

" Should not dare I "VVTiat do you mean ?" 

" I should not dare to aid you to break 
God's commandments." 

Daisy rose also. They stood face to face ; 
Lady Mona flushed, impassioned, angry; 
Daisy flushed, also, but firm. 

" If Pennant of Brynhafod consents, you 

will go r 

'*No, my lady. I should be neither a 
fitting maid nor companion to your lady- 
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ship. And in neither state could I abet 
you in leaving your home secretly. Oh! 
think well before you do it. I am but an 
ignorant girl ; still I know that if you pray to 
God He will direct you; and perhaps in 
time the Earl may consent. Indeed, indeed, 
I grieve for you, and will also pray that you 
may be preserved from this great tempto- 
tion.'' 

" If you will not help me, I am lost," 
groaned Lady Mona. " I could not trust 
Morris ; and Miss Manent is dull as yonder 
heavy clouds. You, a poor foundling, cast 
ashore on our land, to resist me ! I wonder 
I have so far lowered myself as thus to con- 
fide in you." 

" Oh, if you had not, Lady Mona ! but 
your secret is safe with me," returned 
Daisy, with dignity. 

" Go, go !" cried Lady Mona, pointing to 
the door. 
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•' I cannot leave your ladyship in anger. 
Perhaps we may never meet again," said 
Daisy,- humbly. " It will be evening soon ; 
and at the farm we never let the sun go 
down upon otrr wrath. Forgive me, if I 
have offended you.*' 

Lady Mona glanced at Daisy's beautiful 
pathetic face, and covering her own with 
her hands, sank down upon the sofa. 
Daisy knelt by her side, and, clasping her 
battds, prayed for her. 

" You are good, Daisy ; I am bad," said 
Lady Mona after' a long pause. " You are 
happier thitt L But since yott vnll not help 
me, you had better go." 

" I will pray that you may be permitted 
to marry your cottsift Everard," said Daisy 
rising. 

" I shall marry him, permitted or not," 
rejoined her companion, whose mood had 
changed again. 

VOL. II. H 
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" If I went to London with you ?" asked 
Daisy. 

"Certainly. I want you to help me. 
You, who have lived a free life that I have 
envied hundreds of times, might lend a hand 
to liberate me. The peasant who covets 
my wealth, little knows how I covet his 
poverty. To be free — only to be free — !" 

" Dear Lady Mona !" sighed Daisy. 

"Pray do not call me dear — ^you, who 
will not aid me. Yet, good-bye ; and thank 
you for helping me to pass miany weary 
hours cheerfully. I know you will keep 
my secret; for if you are hard as steel, 
you are also as true." 

It was now Daisy's turn to break down. 
She could bear the reproaches, but not the 
kindness. 

" There is nothing that I would not do 
for you, if only I could tell my father and 
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mother. I cannot deceive them," she said, 
her tears falling fast. 

** Hush ! some one is coming," exclaimed 
Lady Mona. " They must not see that you 
are crying. Bun down the west passage, 
then home by the beach. I will let you 
through," 

They went down a narrow corridor that 
led from the ladies' apartments to a private 
entrance into the gardens, thence to a gate 
which opened on a path down the cliffs, 
Tliey stood here a moment — the frowning 
Castle above, and the sea and caves below. 

"Good-bye, Daisy," said Lady Mona, 
holding out her hand. 

" May the Lord bless and guide you, my 
lady !" returned Daisy, through her sobs and 
tears. 

Before she reached the bottom of the 
cliff, she turned, to see Lady Mona standing 

h2 
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where she had left her. They waved their 
hands to one another, and then Daisy wan* 
dered slowly and sadly on to the beach. 
She sat down to compose herself and think 
over what had passed, before she took the 
road from Ton Bay to the farm. She felt 
so much pity for Lady Mona that she would 
willingly have accompanied her to London, 
or elsewhere, if she could really have 
served her. But when she considered her 
words, she was convinced that she was 
wanted more as a tool than a friend, and 
her frank soul revolted from all deceit, 
especially filial. She was even unhappy be- 
cause her foster-parents were unacquainted 
with the mystery of the Esgair, even though 
it was maintained to prevent their getting 
into trouble with the Earl. A secret was 
ever a burden to her, though she had a 
second to keep, which would, she feared, 
weigh down her conscience. She asked 
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herself whether she ought not to warn 
some one of this projected elopement, but 
she could not break her promise. Besides, 
young and inexperienced as she was, she 
believed that Lady Mona, who had hitherto 
passed but a dreary existence, would be 
happy with her cousin and love, and she 
could not find it in her heart to wish her 
nqarried contrary to her inclination, or con« 
demned to the Castle for life. Her glimpses 
of aristocratic existence had not been rose- 
coloured, though she had sense enough to 
perceive that it was the character of the 
people that influenced the life, much more 
than the life the people. " Were I rich and 
great,'* she thought, " I should find happi- 
ness in making others happy." 

Her tears were scarcely dried when her 
reverie was broken by the appearance of 
Lord Penruddock. He had heard of her 
visit to the Castle, and had been watching 
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for an opportunity to meet her alone. 
Tired of waiting, he had sought her in his 
sister's rooms, whence he had followed het 
to the beach. She rose, and was about to 
pass him with a curtsey, but he joined her. 
She quickened her pace, and he did the 
same. He asked her why she had run 
away from the Castle on the day of the ball, 
and she told him that she had had no in- 
tention of remaining after she had seen the 
Countess and Lady Mona. He tried one ot 
two other subjects, but receiving only mono- 
syllables in return, he dashed so suddenly 
into the one nearest his heart that she was 
startled into a prompt reply. 

" What has my sister settled concerning 
your going with us to London?" he asked. 

" I have told her ladyship decidedly that 
I cannot accompany her," she answered. 

" Then I shall not go," he said, with ap- 
parent carelessness, yet looking at her in- 
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quiringly. "Daisy, I cannot tear myself 
from the place where you live." 

She made no comment on this assertion, 
but hurried on. 

" Why do you walk so fast ? I am serious, 
and you must hear me while I have the 
opportunity of speaking to you alone." 

"It is getting late, my lord, and I am 
expected at Brynhafod," she rejoined calmly, 
not slackening her pace. 

They reached the road to the farm from 
the bay, and he laid his hand on her arm, 
repeating that he had something important 
to say to her. She paused and listened. 

" When 1 was a boy I chanced to come 
to this bay, when your big dog brought in a 
tattered doll from a wreck. That insolent 
coxcomb, Caradoc Pennant — insolent then 
as now — carried it off, and said it was 
yours. His father made some impertinent 
remark to tnine concerning waifs, which I 
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have not forgotten. I little thought then, 
however, that the owner of the doll would 
grow up into the gh:l who was to gain en- 
tire ascendancy over me, body and soul; 
IP^hose presence is the light of my life — 
whose absence is night ! Daisy, I love you !" 

" I scarcely understand you, my lord. 
Your words are strange, and not seemly 
from your lordship to me," said Daisy, with- 
drawing as much as she could, and speaking 
with fearless composure. 

"Why not seemly? Your appearance 
and manners tell that you are a lady, and 
I, as a gentleman, address you as an equal. 
If what I say is strange, I rejoice, because 
no one can have been before me, and I 
shall hope to win the first blush of your 
love." 

Daisy was silent awhile. Lord Penrud- 
dock's manner was respectful, if impetuous, 
and there was something in her heart that 
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told her he was sincere. As she stood, her 
hand on the rough fence that separated her 
from the road, her face to the sea and him, 
she saw an expression in his countenance 
that spoke for him. At last her words 
came : 

^* My lord, I can never be your equal, for 
I have neither name nor position. I never 
stand on this spot without trying to picture 
the scene when, in the dead of night, and 
amid the howling of the tempest, Gwylfa 
and my brother Carad rescued me from the 
waves/' — Here she blushed unconsciously. — 
" I see him carry me up this path to the 
farm, and my dear mbther receive me. I 
know how they have adopted me, and loved 
me as their own, ever since that hour, when 
my own parents were swallowed up, per- 
haps by yonder sea. They are so good as 
to consider me their equal; yours I can 
never be." 
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" By heavens ! you are far superior to 
any girl I have ever seen, and I have had 
good experience," said Lord Penruddock. 
'^ You are a queen in beauty and bearing, 
and shall be my queen and future Countess 

of Craigavon, if only ^" (he paused) — 

" if only you will consent to be mine." 

Again Daisy said she did not understand 
him ; nor did she, for she could not believe 
that he would marry a nameless foundling. 

" Then I will speak plainly," he continued. 
" As long as my father lives I am dependent 
on him, but he has never resisted my will 
for long. If you will elope with me, and 
marry me privately, I shall soon bring him 
round to forgive us both, and then you will 
be in the place for which nature, and 
possibly birth, intended you." 

Daisy understood him now — ^for had she 
not that same afternoon been asked to 
assist in another elopement ? Why was 
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she, a country girl, suddenly initiated into 
the ways of the great world in this twofold 
manner ? Again she flushed and feared — 
for she was unused to such scenes, and no 
one had ever said to her before, in so many 
words, "Daisy, I love you!" And they 
made her heart beat rapidly, for she felt 
their mysterious responsibility. She trembled 
lest she should excite Lord Penruddock as 
she had excited his sister, and she glanced 
round in the vague hope of seeing a friend. 
Her eyes fell on Gwylfa, quietly pursuing 
his usual way to the beach. She called 
him, and the old dog was soon at her side, 
eyeing Lord Penruddock suspiciously. His 
lordship hated the dog as he hated his 
master, remembering only his resistance to 
his will, and not his benefit. Daisy stooped 
over him, and Lord Penruddock, impelled 
by passion, put his arm round her waist. 
She started back, and Gwylfa growled 
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ominously as he stood between them. 

'^ My lord/' said Daisy, now really majestic 
as the queen he had caUed her, '^ I cannot 
elope with you. If you are in earnest, I 
desire to thank you for — ^for — ^your *' 

"Say love — devotion — worship!" broke 
in his lordship. 

"But," she continued^ "I hope to live 
and die with the Pennants of Brynhafod, 
once, I am told, also the Pennants of 
Craigavon. Good-bye, my lord." 

Before he could answer, she and Gwylfa 
had cleared the slight fence, and were in 
the road ; and, while he was blindly follow- 
ing, they had scaled a rocky path, and 
were out of sight before he secured a 
footing on it. 

" I will have her, if I marry her before 
the world in the parish church !" he cried. 
" I never loved a girl so well before — 
never felt that I could compass friend and 
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foe, earth and heaven, to get her. I will 
even make my father consent. As to the 
Pennants, it shall go hard with them if they 
refuse. I shall go mad if they resist me. 
I am mad — idiotic — out of my mind I 
What would the world say ? — and what do 
I care? What are all the women in all 
the countries I have visited — in all the 
capitals of Europe — in all the vortex of 
society — to one Daisy ?*' 
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A FEW days before the one fixed for 
-^-^ the journey to town of the Castle 
family, Mr. Pennant went to pay the Earl 
}iis rent, and to speak of various matters 
i^onnected with his farm and the parish 
generally. Having satisfied the Earl to the 
utmost farthing in the matter of money, he 
began the subject of restoring the church 
and vicarage house. 

" I told Mr. Tudor that the parish could 
do it. I am at present too poor," said the 
Earl. 

"I aiti afraid the parish is poorer, my 
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lord. I have sounded the farmers, and we 
are all willmg to do what we can ; but our 
*air falls short of the mark," returned 
Pennant. 

" Then the repairs must stand over.'' 

'' But the church is in a sad state, and the 
house falling to pieces. We want the parson 
there, my lord. With the blessing of God, 
the Monad people would improve — are 
improving, indeed — and if he were near, he 
and my son and daughter, and the vicar's 
lady, maybe, would go far towards teaching 
them to give up their bad practices. If they 
set the example, the rest of this notorious 
coast would, perhaps, follow it by degrees." 

"That is no affair of mine." 

" Then I must make so bold as to say 
that it should be, my lord ; since you are 
lord of the manor. But if you decline, 
it rests with me, and, God willing, I will set 
to work. We can get funds for the vicar- 
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age, if not for the church. Will your lord- 
ship find another place for the keeper ?" 

" I have no other place. He must remain 
where he is." 

Mr. Pennant made an exclamation that 
startled the Earl into looking at him for a 
moment. He had hitherto kept his eyes 
riveted on some papers that strewed the 
table at which he sat. The farmer's indig- 
nation showed itself in his face as he said— 

" I should be sorry to resist your lordship, 
hut I must, as churchwarden, take this into 
my own hands, and request the man to look 
out for himself, and leave the vicarage." 

" You had better rest a few months. I 
believe your office and tease run out 
together at Easter, and then ■■ ■" 

The grim Earl paused. 

" Yes, my lord. I am to be re-appointed 
churchwarden, and I was just going to speak 
of renewing the lease." 
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" I do not mean to renew it," 

Pennant started, but the Earl kept his 
eyes on the paper. 

" Not renew our lease I What do you 
mean, my lord ?" 

"That I have other views concerning 
Brynhafod, and shall not lease it again," 

" Am I to understand that you will not 
renew the lease which my father and 
grandfather had from yours?" 

" Yes," 

" Then how are we to rent it, my lord?" 

** You will leave it, if you please." 

" Leave a place that we have inhabited 
and farmed for generations — that was once 
our own — that we have centupled in 
value ?" 

" Yes." 

" And wherrfore, my lord ?" 

" I intend to manage it myself." 

Pennant was silent from pain and aston- 
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ishment. People had warned him of this, but 
he had not believed it. He was a hot- 
tempered man, and knew that if he spoke 
at once he should speak passionately. And, 
in spite of himself, his righteous wrath burst 
forth before the Earl and he parted. He 
resumed, however, with tolerable compos- 
ure. 

" I suppose your lordship will, at least, 
let us have the place during my father^s 
lifetime. He is over eighty, and his lease 
of life must expire soon after his lease of 
property. The one was for ninety and nine 
years, and the other can scarcely be for 
more. 

^^ I shall require possession at the time of 
expiration." 

" It will kill my father to leave Brynha- 
fod, where he was bom and bred, and has 
lived all his days. You would have hi? 
death on your conscience. But possibly 
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death more or less in our class doesn't 
matter to your lordship/' 

"Death! What have I to do with 
death ? Am I a murderer." 

" I did not say so, my lord." 

Even Pennant, who knew the Earl well, 
was surprised and horrified at the expression 
of his countenance at that moment. It was 
not only grim, but ghastly. It quickly 
passed off, however, and left him cold and 
unimpressionable as usual. 

" One word more, my lord," said Pennant. 
** If you insist on our giving up Brynhafod, 
I must press the work of years into as many 
months. It shall go hard with me if I do 
not atone for past neglect, by furbishing up 
the vicarage and marrying up the parson, 
before I seek another and a better land- 
lord. It shall go harder still if we don't 
preach and pray the wreckers into giving up 
their devilish practices. They already be- 

i2 
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lieve tlie witch's fire to be God*s work, and 
so do I. Neither you nor I can strive 
against Him. You may turn us out of 
house and home, but if *the Lord is our 
castle, whom shall we fear ? Whereas, a 
mansion without Him were no shelter. 
'Unless the Lord build the house their 
labour is but lost that build it.' Heap up 
your gold, my lord; fill your dungeons, 
cellars, and towers with wreckage; rack- 
rent your land ; scan your coasts from the 
highest babel you can build ; reign over all 
you can see; and still there is One more 
powerful than you, who ' can, if so he will, 
humble you to the dust, and bring you in 
sorrow to the grave." 

As Mr. Pennant spoke, the Earl quailed 
visibly ; and when he rose in his excitement^ 
and stood before him with his hand out- 
stretched, his lordship pushed his chair back, 
and seized the bell-rope, as if afraid of an 
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assault. Pennant smiled contemptuously. 

" You need have no fear of me or mine, 
my lord. We shall not harm you ; but you 
have myrmidons who may. If you change 
your mind, you will find my sons honest and 
true, as their forefathers have been. I trust 
yours may be as great a blessing to you as 
mine are to me." 

With this Farmer Pennant left the room. 
The words " Curse that fellow !" followed 
him ; but he did not hear them. He hur- 
ried out into the servants' offices, and asked 
for Lord Penruddock, who chanced to be 
at home. He was shown into his private 
room, where he waited a little while alone. 
He was much excited, and sought in vain to 
calm himself. To leave Brynhafod was 
almost like relinquishing life. He did not 
realise it, but he said to himself that he 
would not do it without a struggle. He 
paced the room until Lord Penruddock 
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came in, when he began the subject at once. 
He told him the facts of his late interview 
with the Earl, and told them hotly enough. 
Then he added, "Now, my lord, I had 
hoped that as my father and I have rented 
under your father, so my son Michael might 
rent under you. Is this to be crushed by 
some sudden fancy ? In bad times as well 
as good we have paid our rent to the 
day; we have worked the farm as if it 
were our own ; we have spent thousands 
upon the land; we have improved the 
house and buildings ; we have, to the best 
of our ability, done as we would be done 

by." 

" I believe you," said Penruddock. ** You 
have done everything but submit to your 
superiors ; and now they have the power^ 
they would give you a lesson to learn on 
your respective positions/' 

" We have not fawned and cringed, mj 
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lord, neither have we encroached or tried 
familiarity. We have strictly kept the dis- 
tance allotted to us by birth, education, 
and duty, and maintained by the Earl's will. 
A little more condescension on his part 
might have won a little more love on ours ; 
and I counsel your lordship, if it should 
please God, in the course of nature, to bring 
you to the earldom, to seek to win love 
rather than servile obedience. ' 

"I am obliged for your condescending 
advice, Mr. Pennant. When I succeed my 
father, I shall doubtless know how to act. 
May I ask what is your business with me ?" 

"It is twofold, my lord. First, to beg 
you, who have influence with the Earl, to 
ask him to consider before he ejects a 
family who have more than paid the value 
of the estate ; and secondly, to entreat your 
lordship not to put silly notions into the 
head of our child Daisy." 
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During this brief colloquy, the speakers 
grew hot and angry ; but when the word 
"Daisy" was uttered, it had the effect of 
calming them. Mr. Pennant looked at 
Lord Penruddock with a scrutinizing de- 
cision, while the young man's ejes fell for 
a few moments; not for long, however. 
When he glanced up again, they were defi- 
ant, and he resumed, after a pause, reso- 
lutely, if quietly — 

" The young lady has, then, confided to 
you what I said to her ?" 

" In part, my lord. We have no secrets 
in our household." 

*' Indeed ! You are especially favoured. 
I understand that you have, forbidden her 
accompanying my sister to London." 

" I have, my lord ; and what must have 
passed between you and her proves that I 
was right." 

*' Perhaps so. Now for your twofold 
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request. We will compromise the matter. 
If you will advise Miss Daisy to yield to my 
wishes, I will advise the Earl to yield to 
yours, and I am sure our advice would be 
followed iu both cases ; for if she will con- 
sent to what I asked her, I will manage 
that you shall keep the farm." 

" You made-believe that you would marry 
her privately, my lord. We know what 
that means in a gentleman of your position." 

" I meant exactly what I said, and mean 
it still. You stand in the place of her 
father, and I repeat it to you. I love her, 
and consider her fit to fill any position ; 
and when she is my wife, my father will 
receive her as such, for he has never con- 
tradicted any wish of mine. You shall be 
present at the ceremony, if you will, only it 
must be secret — for a time, at least." 

Astonishment prevented Mr. Pennant's 
replying to this marvellous proposal for a 
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few minutes, which seemed hours to Lord 
Penruddock, who was in earnest, and who 
expected instant and glad consent. 

"My lord, forgive me if I misdoubted 
your honour," said Pennant at last, very 
slowly and considerately. " Daisy is worthy 
of your love, and would soon fit herself to 
any rank. If your lordship will tell the 
Earl first, I will put before her the distinc- 
tion you propose for her ; but I could not 
expect obedience from my own sons if I 
encouraged disobedience in another's. My 
sons ! — we had looked forward to our Daisy 
marrying one of them." 

" She is not betrothed ? — not engaged ?" 

"Not as yet, my lord." 

There was another silence, during which 
Mr. Pennant's happy face was clouded, and 
Lord Penruddock walked to a window as if 
to think. The farmer looked after him, 
and wondered if he could be sincere ; but 
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knowing Daisy as he did, he believed her 
capable of inspiring the most romantic at- 
tachment, even in an earl's son, and he alsa 
feared she was ambitious. He was, indeed^ 
much puzzled and distressed by the chain 
of events that so suddenly entangled him ; 
but he was not cast down. He asked for 
direction silently from Him who can alone 
disentangle our perplexities, and when Lord 
Penruddock returned, he was better prepar- 
ed to reply to him than he had been before. 
His heart had always warmed to this young 
man, who, although overbearing and hot- 
headed, had yet generous qualities, and 
who, under happier influences, might have 
been just and true. 

" I will speak to my father, Mr. Pennant^ 
and meanwhile you speak to Daisy. Tell 
her I must and will see her again alone. It 
will be her fault if you do not remain at 
Brynhafod ; and according as you use your 
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influence over her, so shall I use mine over 
my father." 

" I cannot influence her, my lord. If she 
loves you, as maybe she does, for she did 
not say to the contrary, her own heart will 
speak for you ; if not, you would scarcely 
wish her for your wife." 

" I should wish to make her love me, 
and would do it in spite of all obstacles. 
Tell her so, and that no power shall part 
us." 

" There is a Power above that parts or 
makes one by a touch of His rod. Let ais 
trust in Him, my lord." 

'* As you will. But you must act as well 
as trust, for on you and Daisy may hang the 
fate of your family, as well as mine ; for I 
•cannot. live without her." 

Mr. Pennant sighed heavily as he rose 
to depart. Lord Penruddock, by some un- 
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usual impulse, held out Lb hand, which the 
farmer grasped. 

" God bless you, my lord, and guide us 
all aright !" he said, and his heart was so full 
that he could scarcely speak. 

"Thank you. Pennant; I hope He will,'' 
was the reply, as the farmer departed, sadly 
and wearily. 

Lord Penruddock was impulsive, and 
rarely waited to consider or weigh his 
actions, so he went at once in search of his 
father. He found him pacing his favourite 
walk outside his tower ; wild rock and sea 
beneath, frowning turrets overhead. The 
Earl looked even more moody than usual ; 
for, although he was rejoicing over the con- 
summation of his long-resolved plans, he 
had not liked Pennant's words, " You have 
myrmidons who may." A breath destroys 
a coward'^ peace. He knew well enough 
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that his tools might work against him, Still 
he was resolved to be rid of the Pennants, 
:and to extirpate them, root and branch, 
from the soil. When, therefore, his son 
came to him with the preface that he had 
just seen Farmer Pennant, he was prepared 
to tell him that he was thankful to be nearly 
rid of him and his at last. Lord Penrud- 
-dock joined him in his walk, which was 
much like pacing a deck, and after his pre- 
liminary information, dashed into the sub- 
ject next his heart. Hitherto, he thought, 
his father had yielded to his slightest wish 
— at any rate, he had appeared to do so — 
-would he thwart him in this ? 

"You suggested the other day that I 
should marry/* he began ; " I think it would 
be as well, and I should like it." 

"Ah ! Lady Jane? An excellent match, 
and money to prop up these poor walls," 
returned the Earl, pausing in his walk. 
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" Some one infinitely more attractive than 
Lady Jane, my lord. I have lost my heart 
to a country maiden, and come as a sup- 
pliant for your consent." 

**I guess. The heiress, Miss Hughes 
Hughes. They say she has fifty thousand 
pounds. Not so bad, Penruddock." 

" Wrong again. I know you will disap- 
prove ; still you will not send me to destruc- 
tion by refusing." 

The Earl glanced at his son, who was 
flushed and agitated in spite of his assur- 
ance. 

" Some mesalliance /" he exclaimed, look- 
ing down again. 

" No, my lord ; a lady, I am sure. Beauty, 

education, and fascination " 

" Her name, Penruddock ?" 
"I do not know her proper surname; 
she is — she is an adopted child." 
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" Scarcely a wife for Lord Penruddock, 
apparently." 

''She is an empress among women, my 
lord." 

" Ha ! ha I and you are unacquainted with 
her name. Where does she live ? Has she 
money ?" 

" She lives — hem ! I fear she has no 
money." 

" Ha I I thought so ! Impossible ! You 
must have money. Lady Jane for you, Sir 
George for Mona, and we should be well 
oflP. Where does this unknown live ?" 

"Not far oflP, my lord. At — at Bryn- 
hafod." 

The word came heavily, like a cannon- 
ball; and as such it fell upon the Earl. 
Penruddock was terrified when he saw its 
effect. His father turned so livid that he 
thought he would have fallen down in a fit. 
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He took hold of his arm to support him, 
but he was shaken o£P. 

"Not — ^that — ^foundling?" muttered the 
Earl at last. 

*' It is she, my lord." 
** Curse her I — curse them all!" 
Although that evil word was often on the 
Earl's lips, his son had never heard him use 
it before. The tone, even more than the 
word, startled him ; for in those days oaths 
were not so uncommon as they happily are 
in these. 

" My lord, remember that I love her," he 
exclaimed, passionately. 

The Earl paced on, without heeding him, 
or speaking again, and Penruddock walked 
at his side. Up and down, up and down, 
while shadows flitted fantastically over the 
many-coloured cliffs and the dancing sea. 
They were both thinking of Daisy. The 
father's thoughts were deep and mysterious, 
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the son's shallow and clear. At last the 
Earl spoke with a voice so altered that 
Penruddock was surprised. He had changed 
his tactics and his tone, and his son's mind 
was too superficial to understand him. 

*' You love the girl — well I Your mother 
and Mona fancy her also. Take a twelve- 
month to consider ; you know I never re- 
fused you anything. This is not much to 
ask, eh?" 

" A year is a life. I could not wait. I 
should die." 

''Six months, then. Absence for six 
months. Three with us in town, three 
abroad — anywhere." 

" And then, my lord ?" 

"And then you shall have your way. 
But remember, I have no money — no money. 
Not a penny to spare. You won't like 
starvation, but you'll have to starve." 

''Anything with her, my lord." 
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"Fool!" muttered the Earl, within his 
teeth. *' But you'll see another girl in six 
months. You always do. Think more of 
money and less of love ; the one is sterling, 
the other base. And this girl may he any- 
body — anybody." 

" I may marry her in six months ?" 

" If you are in the same mind. Provid- 
ing you name her to no one during that 
time, and keep your own secret. You 
must swear to do this. Make no mention 
of me. But you have been candid, and 
although I can never acknowledge her — ^by 
heavens, never I — you know I can refuse 
you nothing." 

Little as Lord Penruddock suspected it, 

the Earl had been already apprized of this 

fancy for Daisy ; but he had not imagined 

that his son could dream of marriage. 

Neither did he dream of it himself; but he 

found it easier to humour than aggravate 
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him, which would, he was aware, only 
drive him to the act he contemplated, before 
his own plans were matured. He took him, 
therefore, into his study, Where he extract- 
ed from him the promise to wait six months ; 
and where Lord Penruddock extorted from 
the Earl a pledge that the Pennants should 
HOt be ejected during that period. Thus 
much effected, Penruddock walked gaily ofl^ 
whistling a tune. 

When he was gone the Earl gave vent to 
his suppressed passion, muttering aloud, 
from time to time, such sentences as these, 
interspersed with — 

'^ Curses not loud but deep,*' 

" Saved for this ! A dog trained for 
this I A ship wrecked for this 1 His wife ! 
My daughter-in-law ! A waif from the sea I 
I told her ladyship how it would be, but 
she humoured Mona I Isn't her disobedi- 
ence enough? But she, at least, shall 
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marry where the gold lies. The gold ! A 
nameless, penniless, bare-faced peasant — a 
farmer's foundling — a tenant's brat — to be- 
come Countess of Craigavon? Never — 
never ! She must be got rid of — she must, 
and, by heaven, she shall.'' 
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CHAPTER VII, 



CARAD TELLS DAISY. 

TITHEN David Pennant returned to the 
^ ^ farm he sought Caradoc. He found 
him in the old schoolroom, which he had 
converted into a temporary surgery. This 
room stood apart from the house, having 
been once a sort of barn, which had been 
turned into a cosy, habitable place by the 
good farmer when Ap Adam was ejected 
from the vicarage. Here that scholar had 
taught his young friends and continued his 
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own studies, and here had been projected 
and carried out the light on the Esgair. It 
had formerly been appropriated solely to Ap 
Adam, but of late Daisy had allured her 
Monad children to it on Sunday, and Caradoc 
had used it to see patients during the week. 
The peasants flocked to him for advice 
and medicine immediately after his return, 
and were just as ready to take his nos- 
trums as they had been to take Ap Adam's 
herbs. Indeed, it was indifierent to them 
which leech they saw, provided they carried 
off some sort of drug with them. But 
Caradoc was clever and experienced, so his 
reputation grew rapidly, and his gratuitous 
services were claimed by patients who came 
from great distances, as such services usually 
are. " All work and no pay," laughed his 
father; but he was none the less willing 
that his son should heal the poor. And 
Garadoc's heart was so tender, his feelings 
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were so quick, and his compassion for 
poverty and suflPering so intense, that he 
desired nothing better than to study the 
human framework, with a view to mitigating 
human misery. 

He was deep in some great medical work 
when his father entered. He was seated on 
a high stool at a rough deal table. The 
whitewashed walls that inclosed him were 
lined with coarse shelves, covered with 
coarser geological specimens, while here 
and there odd volumes of all kinds of litera- 
. ture peeped out from amongst them. Old 
Pennant used to say that, but for Marget, 
the whole farm and its outhouses would have 
been a museum, but she wouldn't have 
*' the old stones and bones " anywhere but 
in the school-room, and in Caradoc's sacred 
chamber. His medicine bottles were for 
the present guarded, like the books, by 
antediluvian relics, all of which he had to 
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himself daring Ap Adam's prolonged ab- 
sence. 

Mr. Pennant startled him from his study 
by the words, 

" Carad, the Earl won't renew the lease. 
We are to leave the farm." 

His father's heavy hand was laid on his 
shoulder, and when he glanced up he saw 
that he was much excited. He placed a 
ehair for him, and begged him to sit down 
and explain. Mr. Pennant did so in few 
brief, strong, unmistakable words. Caradoc 
was as much overcome by surprise and 
anger as his father had been ; but, seeing 
his fiery state, he strove for calm. 

** There are other farms as good, father, 
with far better landlords," he said, after a 
long pause. 

** I tell you, boy, it will kill your grand- 
father and your mother 1" cried the farmer, 
burying his head in his arms on the 
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long deal table, and sobbing like a child. 

Caradoc knelt down by his side, put his 
arm round him, and said cheerily, 

"They are stronger than you fancy, 
father. Remember we all stand or fall to- 
gether; and think of our Welsh proverb, 
* Union is strength.'" 

"They will not even let us do thatw 
Lord Penruddock wants our Daisy, and 
that will kill Michael too," said David 
Pennant, starting up again and facing his 
son. 

Caradoc rose, and with some great strug- 
gle conquered the passionate impulse within, 
visible in his countenance. After a moment- 
ary silence, laying one clenched hand on 
the table, the other on his father's shoulder, 
he said, 

"Michael, also, is stronger than you 
think, father. But what do you mean ?" 

Mr. Pennant recounted briefly, bitterly,* 
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excitedly, the conversation he had held with 
Lord Penruddock. He was so little him* 
self that Caradoc almost fancied he had 
imagined it ; but he soon found himself mis- 
taken. The statements were too clear for 
hallucinations. 

'* Daisy must be left to her own decision, 
father, and not influenced by Lord Penrud- 
dock's promise to help us, provided she con* 
sent/' said Caradoc, excitedly. 

"Of course — of course. Do you think 
she loves him or Michael best ?" asked his^ 
father. 

** I cannot tell. Women love titles and 
riches," replied Caradoc, knitting his brows, 
and glancing on his book. 

They calmed by degrees and went over 
and over what the Earl and Lord Penrud- 
dock had said, considering each point. 
They knew that the one hated, the other 
disliked them, simply because they had al- 
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ivays been independent tenants ; but they 
had not believed in the extent of theur 
aversion before. 

" Even if Lord Penruddock tell hi* father 
he will never consent/' exclaimed Caradoc 
^suddenly. 

" Then he will have her without it if he 
<^n/' returned the farmer. ^^ She must be 
told before she hear of the lease. You 
anust tell her, Carad — I cannot." 

" Yes. You are young, and understand 
isuch matters : I have forgotten them. Are 
jou sure it won't kill your mother, lad ?" 

The door opened, and Daisy entered. 

" Here you are, after all ! Truants ! 
laggards !" she began, with smile and jest. 
**We have been seeking you everywhere, 
«ven to the hen-roost. But something is 
amiss. What is it ? Father, you have been 
<5rying ! Carad, what is the matter ?" 
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She stood between father and son, look* 
ing from one to the other, her oountenance 
changed from gay to grave. 

"Tell her, Oarad— tell her; I cannot," 
broke forth the farmer, rising hastily. *^ Eye 
of day, thou art sure to do right,, Ood help- 
ing thee ; only — only — remember Michael.'^ 

"Father! what is it?" cried Daisy, as 
David Pennant passed her by, and left her 
and Caradoc alone together. 

" Remember Michael !" echoed in Cara- 
doc's heart, as he turned away and walked 
towards the shelves, to recover and steel 
himself for the task laid upon him. 

When he believed himself prepared, he 
returned to Daisy. He was so white, and 
there was such a pain in his face, that she 
was frightened. But she was not one of 
those who give way at every slight alarm, 
for she had imbibed strength of mind with 
strength of body during her mountain life* 
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So she laid her hand quietly on . his arm, 
looked into his pale face, and asked 
again what had happened. Why did his 
cheeks flash suddenly at her slight tdnch, 
and his eyes so gleam when hers sought to 
fathom them, that her hand and appealing 
glance fell together ? Alas I and is Caradoc, 
too, in love with Daisy? If so, he conceals 
it bravely. 

" Sit down, Daisy," he said at last. 

She sat down on a form near the table, 
and he seated himself by her side. He 
tsmiled sadly. 

" These are our old places," he said. 

" Yes ; where you and the master taught 
«ne. What happy times those were 1" she 
replied. 

" You remember them, Daisy ?" 

'*How could I forget them? Can you 
recall how you strove to teach me Latin 
-declensions, when the master was irritable, 
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and I inattentive, by assuring me that Lady 
Jane Grey was a classical scholar ? and how 
you rewarded me, when they were learnt, by 
letting me ride your pony, or climb the 
cliflfe with you in search of fossils ? and how 
you used to prompt me, when father set me 
on the table, to repeat Welsh or English 
poetry to everyone who came in? Oh, 
Carad ! I owe everything to you, even my 
life. Our Heavenly Father made you the 
instrument of saving that." 

*' Nay, Daisy ; it was Gwylfa." 

" But you taught him, and it was to you 
he gave me. Oh, Carad ! it has been strange 
and lonely without you/' 

"Hush, Daisy! hush!" 

As Caradoc uttered these words he touch- 
ed Daisy's arm lightly, and again their eyes 
met. They were full of that tender feeling 
which the recollection of a happy past calls 
forth, and as they sat, for the moment, side 
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by side, that youthful past seemed present, 
and they were children again. But Caradoc's 
** Hush !" was prompted by the reooUection 
of what he had to tell, and his brotherly 
love for Michael. He dared not love Daisy 
other than as friend or brother. And yet 
he felt the unutterable charm of her digni- 
fied innocence, her guileless simplicity, her 
inborn taste and ladyhood, her pure, 
exceeding beauty. They were silent a 
moment. Daisy's eyes were cast down on 
the hands folded on her lap, and her grace- 
ful head and flushed cheek were bent. 
Caradoc, his elbow on the table, his head 
on his hand, gazed upon her till his pale 
face also flushed, and he exclaimed, in- 
voluntarily, with a heavy sigh, " Oh, Daisy ! 
that happy past is past." 

She glanced up quickly, and the pained 
expression of his face recalled her father's 
hasty exit, and his " Remember Michael." 
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" What is it, Carad ?" she said, controlling 
some emotion^ and moving to a little 
distance down the long form, 

"It is — -oh ! why did father commission 
me to tell you ? Still — you may — be glad, 
Daisy. Would you like to be Countess of 
Craigavon ? Would you care to have lands, 
and wealth, and power ? Would you 
desire to exchange our humble lot for some- 
thing grander ?" 

"This is of the mythology, Carad. I 
would be rich, if I could dispense my 
riches; powerful, if I could relieve the 
oppressed ; but never Countess of Craigavon. 
I would not exchange my happy life for 
her* ladyship's for all the "grandeur of the 
world ; nor this dear school-room for the 
gloomy one of Lady Mona ; nor this bright 
farmstead for the dark Castle. But why 
do you waste time in vain questions, when 
there seems to be real anxiety somewhere ? 
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What did father bid you say to me?" 

" That Lord Penruddock has declared to 
him that " 

Here he paused; and Daisy's colour 
deepened as she turned away from him and 
moved still farther down the form. 

^^ I understand/' she said, somewhat 
coldly. 

" And what is he to say ?" asked Caradoc, 
in a deep, hoarse, hesitating voice. 

" That I have already given my answer 
to Lord Penruddock," she replied, with a 
sort of brusque decision. 

Caradoc gained courage when she no 
longer faced him, and gave his message 
resolutely and rapidly, to which she listened 
without comment or exclamation. 

"Daisy, as — as — ^your brother, I am 
bound to tell you what his lordship says. 
He asks for my father's countenance to 
marry you wheresoever he and you will. 
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He intends to gain the Earl's consent, who 
refuses him nothing. He seems honourable 

and straightforward beyond what I 

mean, he is sincere in his proposal, and 
father wishes you to be told exactly what it 
is. I am a sad bungler, but I have obeyed 
him. It is for you to decide." 

When Caradoc paused there was silence 
between the two. Daisy broke it. Turning 
slowly towards him, with a pale, stern face 
and cold manner, she said, half scornfully, 

" And what is your advice, ray brother ?" 

''That you follow the irapulse of your 
heart," replied Caradoc, very gently — for 
he had never seen her look so before. 

" My heart !" she repeated, a tear starting 
to her eye. "What is father's advice? — 
does he wish so to dispose of me ?" 

** Not if he meant the words he uttered 
as he left this room/' replied Caradoc, with 
a strong effort at self-control. 

l2 
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He believed that Daisy had loved Michael, 
and was loved by him ; yet he had watched 
her more than once when speaking to Lord 
Penruddock, until he had almost fancied 
that the glamour of rank, manners, admira- 
tion, compliments, and the ready ease 
acquired by travel, had so far influenced 
her as to transfer her affections from his 
brother to the man of the world. Of 
himself he did not dare to think. Daisy 
knew that he alluded to Mr. Pennant's 
" Remember Michael," and, whatever her 
feelings, spoke accordingly. 

" I must have time to think, and I will 
speak to Lord Penruddock myself," she 
said, with a sort of majestic calm unusual to 
her. "There is something that I do not 
understand in all this; but I thank you, 
Carad, for your interest in me and — his 
lordship." 

Their eyes met. Hers were indignant, his 
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reproachful; but neither understood the 
other, and each felt, intuitively, that it was 
well the other did not know what was pass- 
ing below the surface. 

''Mother is waiting supper," she said, 
and left the schoolroom, followed by Oara- 
doc. 

They found a sorrowful party in the hall, 
for David Pennant had told his family of 
the Earl's resolution concerning the lease. 
He was seated near his wife in the chimney- 
corner, trying to comfort her, for she was 
sobbing audibly. The old farmer had covered 
his face with his hands, and Michael was 
standing by his side. Daisy, seeing this as 
she entered, retreated to the passage, and 
asked Caradoc for an explanation. All un- 
kind feeling vanished, and she listened 
breathlessly while he gave it. 

** Leave Brynhafod ! Not renew the 
lease !" she exclaimed, " and you rightful 
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inheritors of the land ! I will see Lord 
Penruddock, and represent it to him." 

She little knew the bargain he sought to 
make; and Caradoc felt that she under- 
stood her influence over his lordship. They 
went together into the hall. Michael looked 
at them sorrowfully, as he stood between 
his grandfather and the untasted meal. 
Daisy was at the old man's other side 
instantly ; her arms round his neck, her lips 
pressed to his white head. 

" Don't grieve, dear," she said. 

On which the venerable face was un- 
covered, and smiled serenely upon her. 

"The cup that my Heavenly Father hatji 
given us, shall we not 'drink it?" he said 
reverently. ''I was but asking that His 
strength might be perfected in our weak- 
ness, my Eye of Day." 

Daisy's tears fell on the white head, but 
she also strove to smile. 
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''The Lord is sufficient for us, grand- 
father," she said. 

Upon which he turned towards his son 
and daughter-in-law, and repeated the text, 
" Out of the mouth of babes and sucklings 
hast Thou ordained strength." 

David Pennant looked up wistfully at 
Daisy, and seeing that she was near Michael, 
also smiled. Then he turned to |his wife, 
and said, "Now, mother, we have shed 
tears enough. Let us rejoice that we have 
three children readier to renounce the 
loaves and fishes than we are." 

''They don't know — they don't know," 
sobbed Mrs. Pennant. 

It was now Caradoc's turn to comfort. 
He went to his mother from his post of ob- 
servation near the door, and with a sort of 
gentle decision peculiar to him, said, as he 
bent over her, *' Mother, you must not make 
yourself ill for all our sakes. What should 
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we do if you were laid up again ? You will 
have more work than ever if I stay in the 
country.'* 

"You will not go away, then, Carad?" 
cried Mrs. Pennant, eagerly, looking at him 
through many tears. 

** Certainly not, dear mother," was the 
reply. 

The words stayed the grief instantly. 
Caradoc had been undecided hitherto, but 
under this sudden pressure of diflSculty his 
mind was quickly made up. The joy was 
greater than the sorrow. The simple wo- 
man brushed the tears from her eyes, and, 
putting her hand into her husband's, said, 
with a final sob, ** There's good our Carad 
is ! I was thinking he wouldn't have the 
heart to leave us." 

And so the young consoled the old. 

Here Marget made her appearance with 
some salad. "Name o' goodness! what's 
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the matter? There's the fried potatoes as 
cold as if they had never been in the pan, 
and they browned as sleek as a cow's back. 
And the mistress has been crying again ; 
as if there wasn't salt water enough near by 
without her pouring it out of her eyes. If 
you are letting her cry, all of you, and mak- 
ing her ill again, all I can say is you ought 
to be knowing better." 

**Hush, Marget, fach! we are in some 
trouble," interrupted the old farmer. 

" Trouble ! Why, they're all here I 
There's Carad, and Michael, and Daisy," 
cried Marget, in alarm, looking round. 

They told her what had occurred. She 
was stupefied for a moment, and let the 
dish she held fall. 

" That's what you get now for telling one 
of a sudden," she remarked solemnly, point- 
ing to the shards. ** But 'tis no good pining 
over a broken dish ; we must get another. 
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And 'tis no good lamenting over this old 
farm, as is colder than a bam when the 
winnowing's going on, and like to be blown 
down any night ia the year, 'specially o* 
Winter. We must get another. There's 
Coed Bach to let, with Thomas, Pl&s, for 
landlord — as snug a farm as you'd be see-, 
ing, and as warm as a cake in an oven.** 

They all laughed at the similitude ; for 
Coed Bach was situated in a hollow, and 
surrounded by trees. It was also in another 
district, far from the sea. 

*' Too warm by half, and no sea, Marget," 
said Daisy. 

"Sea, indeed, Miss, fachl We've had 
enough of that, and them horrible wrecks 
besides," said Marget. 

Caradoc and Daisy looked at one another, 
remembering the Esgair. David Pennant 
remarked that there would be time enough 
to discuss the future, and that they had 
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better have some supper. They sat down 
— Daisy, as usual, between the old man and 
Michael, Caradoc by his mother. The meal 
was silent and sad, everyone thinking his 
own thoughts, and saying little. Mrs. Pen- 
nant was more cheerful than the rest, for 
her mind never overleaped the present, and 
she felt that she had her dearest son. He,, 
probably, realised the position more fully 
than the others, knowing all, which no one 
else did. And the loss of the farm seemed 
comparatively insignificant to him in com- 
parison with the complications that must 
arise, let Daisy decide as she would. On 
one side the wrathful Earl and the impetu- 
ous Penruddock ; on the other the sensitive^ 
Michael and his anxious parents. Then,, 
what of Daisy? — what of himself ? 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



PABTINGS. 



A NOTE arrived from Lord Penruddock, 
"^^ appointing a meeting with Mr. David 
Pennant at Brynhafod. In his impatience 
he followed it almost immediately, while a 
messenger was sent in search of the farmer. 
It was morning when he arrived, and he 
was struck with the beauty of the prospect 
from the parlour, where he waited awhile 
alone. The window was open, and the 
perfume of the white pink wafted in, while 
the distant murmur of waves was heard. 
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He was surprised at the tasteful simplicity 
and cheerfulness of the room, and attributed 
them, not unjustly, to Daisy. There were 
nosegays ever3rwhere, but one of wild flow- 
ers attracted him most. It was composed 
chieflyof heather and harebells, and arranged 
in an old-fashioned china dish of great value. 
He extracted one or two, and placed them 
in his button-hole. Then he glanced at 
the titles of some books on a mahogany 
shelf, and raised his eyebrows as he saw 
they were chiefly classics, whether in Welsh, 
English, or Latin. The polished oak floor 
and furniture pleased his taste, and he pic- 
tured Daisy seated at the harp in the corner 
of the room, until he almost fancied himself 
in some noble abode, instead of that of one 
of his father's tenants. While his imagina- 
tion was thus kindled by thoughts of Daisy, 
and his mind set on obtaining her, either 
by consent or stratagem, the door slowly 
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opened, and she appeared. She curtseyed 
as osaal, and stood between the door and 
window, looking like the picture he had 
^opposed. She left him no time for greet- 
ing, bat spoke at once, with her costomary 
fearless simplicity. 

^* My lord, I would speak to you before 
father comes. I have been told of the 
honour you have again shown me, and of 
the falling in of the lease. IKd you pro- 
mise to help fither to remain here, if — ^if— 
I consented to your request ?** 

This straightforward question embarrassed 
Lord Penruddock, and startled him into an 
involuntary affirmative. 

" Then, my lord, you took an ungenerous 
advantage of our distress. I was not told 
of this, but I suspected it from the manner 
of my father and brother. May I ask your 
lordship exactiy what you mean and 
wish?^ 
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Lord Penruddock hesitated as he replied. 

" You know what I wish, Daisy.** 

" I know what you said to me, my lord ; 
but at that time you had no intention of 
speaking to my father. On the contrary, 
you desired secrecy. His lordship, the Earl, 
would scarcely countenance this — ^unequal, 
impossible . . . ." 

Daisy paused. 

" My father refuses me nothing. He al- 
most promises his consent if I wait awhile 
to prove myself. He little knows the 
depth and intensity of my love, or perhaps 
he would not be so conciliating. However, 
I will strive for patience, if you will give 
me hope. I shall do some rash thing if you 
refuse; for, indeed, your presence is my 
only heaven on earth — your voice my hymn 
— your " 

" Hush ! my lord, if you please. I am 
not used to hear such words addressed to a 
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poor mortal. But I would know, if what 
you say is true, whether it would make 
you grant me a favour." 

"You have but to ask. I, and all I 
have, is yours." 

" Nay, my lord ; I only want you to in- 
tercede with the Earl to renew our lease of 
Brynhafod. If, as you say, he refuses you 
nothing, he will assuredly do this for your 
lordship." 

" If you marry me at once — to-day, to- 
morrow — I swear to accomplish your 
wish." 

"That I cannot do, my lord." 

" When does the lease expire ?" 

" At Michaelmas, my lord." 

" Before then I shall be back. I shall 
go away just to make believe that I am 
absent, and return unexpectedly in a few 
months at most." 
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"You will not deceive your father, my 
lord ?" 

" Ah, my simplest of Daisies, all is fair in 
love. He Mrill deceive me, if he can, and 
send you all off before Michaelmas ; so if I 
am to do your pleasure, I must be on the 
spot ; and you, my sweet queen, must wait 
for me. We must circumvent the Earl." 

" Not so, my lord ; you must honour 
him." 

"Honour Aim/ I will swear to honour 
you, if that will please you." 

Daisy's face showed marked displeasure ; 
and Lord Penruddock changed his tone to 
one of persuasion. 

" You shall make of me what you will, if 
only you will love me." 

" That I cannot promise, my lord." 

"You will, at least, await my return? 
You will engage yourself to no one else — 
love no one else?" 

VOL. II. M 
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He saw that her face flashed, but she 
answered with remarkable self-possession, 

** I can make no promises, my lord, and 
ask for none. If you will do a just and 
righteous act by prevailing on the Earl 
to renew the lease, your conscience will be 
your reward. I am not likely to be en- 
gaged to anyone in so short a space, and 
should not desire it. But I pray to God 
to guide my life, as He miraculously saved 
it." 

Her voice faltered a little, and nothing 
but her simple purity restrained Lord Pen- 
ruddock from an outburst of fiery passion. 
As it was, he went close to her, standing, as 
she still was, near the window, and, seizing 
her hand, kissed it, exclaiming, " Oh, Daisy! 
if only I had been educated in your school, 
perhaps you might have loved and saved 
me. 

She was touched by the pathos of his 
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words, and said, as she withdrew her hand, 
" I will pray for yon, my lord, and — ^and 
for Lady Mona. Take care of her lady- 
ship ; watch over her. And, oh ! pray for 
yourself." 

" I will try, if you will wait for me ; and 
I will strive to pacify the Earl. You are 
sure you do not hate me ?" 

" No, my lord. Why should I T 
"Because I have hated those you love 
best. But when my passion calms, I am 
less bad than I seem — ^less haughty and re- 
vvengeful." 

"So we all think, my lord ; and grand- 
father sometimes prays that you may be 
made a God-fearing, righteous man." 
" I am obliged to him. And you?" 
" I ask God to incline your heart towards 
the poor sailors, and others, wrecked, as I 
was, on your lordship's property." 

" You shall do for them what you will 

m2 
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when you are Countess of Oraigavon, and I 
may then, perhaps, be able to root out the 
wreckers. Give me something of yours to 
console me during my forced absence." 

Daisy considered a moment. Then she 
walked deliberately to the bookshelf and 
took down a small Bible. She carried it to 
him, and said, 

" Will you receive this, my lord ? It is 
my very own." 

He took it, opened it, and saw the wards 
" Daisy Pennant " on the flyleaf. His ex- 
cited and somewhat sarcastic expression 
changed to momentary seriousness. 

" Thank you. Must T read it ?" 

"If you please, my lord." 

" For your sake ?" 

"For your own. It is the Word of 
God." 

At that moment David Pennant passed 
the window. Without another word, and 
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to Daisy's inexpressible distress, Lord Pen- 
ruddock put his arm round her, kissed her 
on the forehead, and left the room. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

daisy's tbabs. 

T\ AVID PENNANT found Daisy in tears. 
-^-^ He drew from her, in part only^ 
what had passed between her and Lord 
Penruddock, There was something in her 
manner, and, above all, her tears, that led 
the worthy farmer to suspect that, after all, 
she liked her noble lover ; and although it 
made him hot and angry, he was not sur- 
prised^ He was too proud, however, to 
sound the depths of her heart, or again to 
mention Michael. Neither did he discover 
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that Daisy had sought the interview with 
his lordship in order to inquire concerning 
the lease, and that she had entreated him to 
intercede with the Earl. All that he ascer- 
tained was that she had made no promise. 

" It was forward of you, my dear, to seek 
his lordship, when he came to see me by 
his own appointment," he said angrily. 

*' I did not mean it so, father," she re- 
plied. 
Her submissive manner softened him. 
" Did he leave any message for me ?" he 
asked. 

"None, father. But he said he should 
be back in a few months/' 

" We had better say nothing of all this to 
anyone but Garad. He knows about it al- 
ready, and it would only cause gossip. I 
daresay there will be talk enough when 
Marget knows you have been closeted with 
his lordship. She has already set the whole 
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country ablaze with the news that we are 
to leave the farm." 

" Oh ! father, but perhaps we shall not 
leave it." 

" I incline to think we shall. I am not 
going to be beholden to any man, whether 
earl or squire, while I have stock and crop 
for another holding." 

A well-known footstep sounded in the 
passage, and Daisy started and brushed 
away her tears. In another moment 
Caradoc came in, followed by Sir Gteorge 
Walpole. He had been to the Castle: pro- 
fessionally, had met Sir George, who had 
turned and walked with him, and had finally 
expressed a wish to "bid good-bye to his 
pretty sister, in whom he felt much inter- 
ested," Caradoc wondered whether Daisy 
had gained another aristocratic admirer, as 
he led the gallant General to the farm, and 
began to wish that the child he had borne 
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from the waves had grown up less beautiful 
and attractive. Both he and Sir George 
perceived thje tears, as well as the heighten- 
ed complexion, of the farmer. However, 
they made the best of it, and Sir George, 
who was a good talker, engaged them all in 
conversation or interpretation. Uncle Toby 
himself was not fonder of fighting his battles 
over and over with Corporal Trim than was 
Sir George. But he saw there was some- 
thing amiss, and suddenly pausing in the 
midst of an inquiry concerning Ap Adam's 
residence at the farm, he turned to Daisy 
and asked what it was. 

" I never saw a tear in a lady's eye with- 
out feeling disposed to wipe it away," he 
said kindly. "I am an old soldier, and go 
at once to the point." 

Daisy smiled, but Caradoc thought Sir 
George inpertinent, and answered for her. 

"We are all anxious just now, sir. Our 
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lease of this farm expires at Michaelmas, 
and the Earl means to take it into his own 
hands." 

" How many years have you held it ?" 

" Since long before the Earl possessed the 
Castle." 

This was said with a sort of proud inde- 
pendence, not lost on Sir George. 

"That seems hard," he said. "I still 
think your friend Ap Adam must be my 
friend, and for his sake, and out of gratitude 
for your kindness to him, should like to be 
of use to you and your family. I have, 
alas ! neither wife nor child, and yet I have 
more money than thousands who have 
families — such is the will of Providence, 
though I don't understand it. If money 
can help your good father, one of you must 
let me know. I am fond of young people, 
particularly when they are not conceited^ 
and, although you are a sufficiently good- 
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looking pair, I have discovered no special 
marks of vanity as yet. Your confounded 
guttural tongue prevents my saying this to 
your father, but you can explain. If yoa 
would like an appointment as army surgeon, 
let me know. You are just the man for 
one." 

Sir George paused for an answer, but 
Caradoc had none ready. He would have 
liked the proposed post, but could not ac- 
cept it. 

" Mother wishes Carad to live at home^ 
and he never thinks of himself," rejoined 
Daisy, instead. 

"My young friend, I honour you," cried 
Sir George. " You will never repent any 
sacrifice you make for your parents. Good- 
bye r' 

He grasped Caradoc's hand, while teara 
returned to Daisy's eyes. 

" God bless you, ray dear," he said to her,. 
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4ind the tears fell on his hand as he took 
hers. 

She was not given to crying, and could 
only account for her emotion by the recol- 
lection of her interview with Lord Penrud- 
dock. 

'*It is not good-bye for ever, sir?" she 
^aid. 

" I trust not. I shall probably be at the 
Castle again some day. Lord Craigavon 
has invited me, and the ladies — the Countess 
at least — seconded the invitation. I accom- 
pany them to London to-morrow. Tell 
your friend Ap Adam that, if he is the 
person I think him, I shall hope to hear 
from him, and, under any circumstances, I 
shall depend on your letting me know 
when he returns to you. Good-bye again.'* 

All this time Sir George held Daisy's 
liand, and looked at her with a sort of 
lingering tenderness. She made no effort 
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to withdraw it, feeling instinctively that the 
act was merely of kindly interest ; and whe» 
he left the farm, accompanied by Mr. Pen- 
nant and his son, she stood at the window 
to watch him out of sight. 

" Perhaps when he comes again we shall 
have left this dear home, and then I shall 
never see him more !" she sighed^ 

Her reverie was interrupted by the 
entrance of Mr. Tudor. He brought a note 
from Miss Manent to her, and seemed in 
much perplexity. He begged her to read 
it at once, and she did so. It was to the 
eflfect that Lady Mona had procured Miss 
Manent a situation at Sir Shenkin Thomas's, 
of Pl^, and that flhe would not, therefore, 
be obliged to leave " her dear Wales." She 
had a few weeks to spare before she began 
her new life, and she would, if convenient, 
accept Mrs. Pennant's kind invitation, and 
spend them at Brynhafod. 
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"I am so glad, are not you ?" was Daisy's 
first exclamation ; and then she remembered 
Lady Mona's threatened elopement, and her 
countenance fell. 

"I feared it would be impossible, now 
that you are all in such trouble about the 
lease," said Mr. Tudor, himself always in 
trouble about something or other. "I 
would ask my mother to invite her, but " 

^' I am quite sure she can come here. 
We shall all be pleased to see her. Shall 
we not, father ?" returned Daisy, as David 
Pennant entered. 

The key-note of Daisy's hospitality was 
struck as soon as he had heard the news. 

" Of course she can come. There's plenty 
of room, even if the Master returns, and old 
Madoc comes. The Earl has turned off 
Madoc, and liberally appointed Michael to 
Teign in his stead. He had forgotten that 
he had turned us out, too. Now's your time, 
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parson. You can marry her straight off 
from this house, and TU set to work on the 
vicarage, in spite of the Earl. Daisy shall 
be bridesmaid, Carad best man, and I'll give 
her away. I'll be bound the Earl was glad 
to be saved the expense of her journey to 
London, and didn't propose to pension her 
for her services." 

"I think he was," said Mr. Tudor, 
thoughtfully. " And they none of them 
seemed to be sorry to part with her, 
although she has been so devoted to them." 

"Neither would they be sorry to part 
with you, if you were to leave them to- 
morrow," replied David. ''They're not 
what you may call an affectionate family. 
Take courage, man, and marry the young 
woman out-and-out. Let us all show the 
Earl we can live without him. We can find 
another farm, you a wife. Miss Manent a 
husband, old Madoc a home, your brother. 
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if needs be, employment, without his lord- 
ship's aid, and we will take an unfair advan- 
tage of him, and do it while he's away." 

Mr. Tudor seemed struck with this idea- 
He felt as if he could really '* take courage,** 
when the grim, uncompromising Earl was 
not near. And Mr. Pennant forgot his own 
troubles in the pleasant hope of helping 
others. 

" Mother ! mother I come here ! " he 
called, with stentorian vigour, from the 
passage. 

When Mrs. Pennant came, looking scared 
by the sudden summons, she was astonished 
at the change in her husband's face. 

" Has the Earl renewed the lease ?" she 
asked. 

" No ; but we're going to have a wedding. 
A wedding 1" he replied-. 

" Mr. Pennant, pray don't be so rash. I 
haven't even asked her," whispered Mr. 
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Tudor, laying hold of the farmer's coat- 
tails. 

" Then you must ; and on my deed, you 
shall have the parlour all to yourselves. 
Mother 1 Daisy 1 don't let them be interrupt- 
ed. I'll go and see about the vicarage this 
minute, while you write and tell her to 
come. Let go my coat-tails, there's a good 
boy, and I promise you as jolly a wedding as 
you ever had in your life." 
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CHAPTER X. 

LONDON AT LAST. 

A JOURNEY to London had been for 
-^^ years an incubus to the Earl ; it be- 
came real at last. He had made all his 
arrangements, and calculated the expenses 
to a fraction. He intended to take as few 
servants as possible with him, and to leave 
those who remained at the Castle on board 
wages. He heard, therefore, with satis- 
faction, that Lady Mona was wise enough 
to propose that a situation in the country 
should be found for Miss Manent, and that 
Morris should pay a visit to her friends; 
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while her ladyship would either content 
herself with her mother's maid, or procure 
a temporary attendant in town. The situ- 
ation was found without difficulty, and the 
Earl gave orders that Miss Manent should 
be properly forwarded to Sir Shenkin 
Thomas's, of P1&.S, as soon as he and his 
family were en route for town; and that 
Morris should be sent to her friends. Miss 
Manent was pleased with this arrangement, 
for she was of that unambitious turn of 
mind that is content to leave well-enough 
alone; and although her *' well-enough " 
had not been over good, she still desired 
nothing better. Indeed, she had been so 
many years at the Castle that she dreaded 
leaving it as much as if she really loved it ; 
and she was, besides, fond of Wales. 
Morris, on the contrary, who had been 
building her hopes of advancement, plea- 
sure, and even matrimony, on the visit to 
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London, was grievously disappointed. But 
the Earl's fiat went. forth, and there was no 
appeal. 

His lordship was very busy on the eve 
of his departure. He examined the Castle 
from dungeon to turret, and there was a 
great sound of the grating of keys in rusty 
locks. In short, every place was hermeti- 
cally sealed that did not appertain to the 
apartments in which the family actually 
lived, and these he meditated closing after 
him. He concluded his inspection by a 
solitary ride over that portion of his pro- 
perty immediately surrounding the Castle^ 
during which he called at the vicarage and 
Aran Tower. He had an interview with 
his bailiif and former gamekeeper at these 
respective places. He told the former 
that he did not intend to begin the restora- 
tion of the vicarage until his return from 
London, and that he was to keep possession 
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of it ; and with the latter he was closeted a 
long time. 

There was a stable at the Tower where he 
was in the habit of putting up his horse, 
so that he felt comfortable concerning that 
much-used beast. The Earl was fond of 
riding, and was frequently on horseback at 
unseasonable hours, so that not only Evan 
the Tower, but the peasants generally, were 
accustomed to his being abroad even at mid- 
night. The latter whispered among them- 
selves that his lordship had a troubled 
spirit, and they even went so far as to say 
that when he went up to the top of the 
Tower, and sat there, he received strange 
visitants. But then the peasantry were 
superstitious, and believed as much in the 
unseen as the seen. 

On the evening in question, his lordship 
toiled up to his observatory to scan earth, 
sea, and sky through his telescopes. Then, 
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as he again descended, he peered into the 
dark rooms in the centre of the Tower, ap* 
propriated for the storing away of wreckage, 
carefully locking them after him ; and 
finally summoned Evan to a small room on 
the basement, appropriated to his own use. 
It was a dark den, lighted only by a narrow 
grated casement, whence little but ocean 
was visible. The Earl sat with his back to 
the window, and Evan faced it, standing. 

" You must keep a sharper look out," be- 
gan his lordship. "The wreckers get an 
undue share. There must have been wrecks 
somewhere down the coast, but nothing has 
been brought in. I say you are idle." 

" Indeed, my lord, I do nothing else but 
look through the glasses," said Evan, 
humbly. " But since the witches have 
lighted the fire on the Esgair, scarce a 
vessel comes within sight at night. My 
belief is that they all get off." 
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" You will go every night to the Cader y 
Witch, until you find out what that light is. 
I may be back sooner than you expect, and 
this must be done while I am away — imme-> 
diately, indeed." 

" Oh 1 my lord. Please, my lord I On 
my deed, my lord, I couldn't be going there 
for all the wealth in this here place." 

''You mustl That light shall be put 
out." 

"For mercy's sake, my lord, don't send 
me. Fm lame ever since I went to look for 
my Lord Penruddock's guinea. I should 
slip into the sea. I shouldn't so much as 
reach the witches. And if I did — oh ! bless 
your heart, my lord ! they'd make away 
with me. They're dancing there all night. 
The fishermen are seeing them. Sometimes 
they're as thick as seagulls on the rock, all 
in black and red, men-witches and women- 
witches, my lord ; and black dogs, and cats, 
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and tall hats, and sticks as big as trees ; 
and they no more mind the waves, nor the 
winds, nor the lightning, than they would 
so many hares or rabbits, my lord. Send 
the parson, my lord, he's the man to see to 
it; not a poor lame, old, grey-headed, 
old '' 

" Coward !" supplemented the Earl. '' You 
must go. Would you send me ?" 

" Oh ! no, my lord^ unless you are liking 
to go. What's the good of risking your 
precious life, my lord ? And mine — well, 
now, sure it's of use to myself, if to nobody 
else, and the witches' won't bear no inter- 
ference. They'd as soon be taking yours as 
mine, my lord ; they've no respect of per- 
sons." 

" You— will— put— out— that— light !" 

As the Earl uttered those six words de- 
liberately, Evan fell on his knees in abject 
terror, and clasped his hands. The Earl 
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rose, and Evan laid hold of hira. "For 
goodness* sake ! for pity's sake, my lord ! I 
should die first I" 

But the inflexible Earl shook him ofl^, 
put him, screaming still, out of the room, 
locked the door, and went to the stable for 
his horse. 

It may be mentioned here that the Earl 
had often sighted the Esgair of an evening 
through his telescopes, and had more than 
once fancied that he saw a dim figure. But 
Caradoc had so laid his plans as to approach 
the rock from the side not facing the Tower, 
and, therefore, if he, Ap Adam, or Daisy 
had been espied, it was by some mis- 
chance. 

The following morning there was, as may 
be supposed, a great stir at the Castle, and 
the Earl had much to do. It would take 
three weeks, at least, for him, his family, 
and suite, to travel post to London ; and he 
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managed every detail himself. The coronet«» 
ed coach-and-four stood long in the courts 
while imperials and boxes were heaped 
upon it, and the other carriages were not 
less delayed and weighted. 

" Her ladyship might as well have put 
the Castle on wheels/' he grumbled, more 
than once, as package after package ap- 
peared. 

The Countess and Lady Mona were, 
however, seated at last. The Earl and Sir 
George Walpole were to face them. Lord 
Penruddock declined, positively, to make 
one of the family party, preferring a seat 
on the box — in the rumble — in another 
carriage— or anywhere else. Everyone in 
anywise connected with the establishment 
was there to see the cortege set out. Mr. 
Tudor was at the great door, Miss Manent 
at a humble distance in the hall, the ser- 
vants scattered about in the court, and a 
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crowd of tenants, labourers, and retainers^ 
without, lining the drive. 

Sir George Walpole appeared almost as 
busy as the Earl. Not only was he helping in 
the general confusion, but he was consoling 
such servants as were left behind by what 
seemed unlimited vales. More than once 
the Earl whispered to him to hold his hand 
— ^for nothing escaped him, — but none the 
less did the rich nabob distribute. Miss 
Manent came in for her part. Sir George 
had seen her once or twice with Lady 
Mona, and, scarcely knowing whether she 
was friend or companion, had spoken 
pleasantly to her. Seeing her with tears 
in her eyes, he went to her, and, with his 
usual loquacious courtesy, told her that he 
wished to give her a wedding present — for^ 
of course, she would get married. 

" You must buy it yourself, for I should 
not know what to get," he said, forcing a 
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ten-pound note into her hand, and shaking 
it. 

We need not wonder that her tears fell 
down. 

"Will you see that Miss Manent is 
properly sent to Plsls?" said the Earl to 
Mr. Tudor. " Sir George, will you get in 
— opposite my daughter? Are you all 
ready at last?" he added, grimly, to his 
following. 

They were all ready. The two smart 
post-boys, with their blue jackets and yellow 
breeches, flourished their whips, and the 
liveried and powdered footmen mounted. 

" Lock the great door, and keep the key 
till I return, Tudor," said the Earl, touching 
the vicar's hand with two fingers. " Where 
is Penruddock ?" 

" Here, my lord I" shouted Lord Pen- 
ruddock, from the top of a large barouche 
containing domestics, male and female. 
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"I shall drive to Craigavon, where the 
posters await us." 

When the Earl was in, Miss . Manent 
ventured to the door. Lady Mona, looking 
very pale and very handsome, kissed her 
hand to her, and the Countess languidly 
waved hers. Miss Manent treasured those 
farewell salutations in her memory to the 
last day of her life. 

" Write and tell me how you like Pl&s,'' 
said Lady Mona. 

" Is she going into a place?" asked Sir 
George. 

"To a situation as governess," replied 
Lady Mona. 

" Lock and bar the doors and gates. I 
shall not let Brynhafod, nor restore the 
vicarage, at present; and I hold you 
responsible during my absence," whispered 
the Earl to Mr, Tudor. 

With these words the four ill-restrained 
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greys started, prandng through the court 
and portcullis in lordly fashion. The other 
<;arriage8 followed, and thus the fruition of 
the Lady Monads desires commenced. Once 
more she nodded to Miss Manent, who 
«tood with Mr. Tudor in the court to watch 
the procession until it disappe^ed amongst 
the trees in the centre of the promontory. 
A cheer from the spectators outside followed 
the last carriage, which was taken up by 
the domestics within the court, and a sense 
of relief fell on every soul as the Earl of 
Oraigavon departed from his castle. 

" Sit down here a few minutes," said Mr. 
Tudor to Miss Manent, as they returned to 
the hall. 

She obeyed, hastily brushing off a tear. 

*' You, at least, have no cause for grief," 
he said. 

"This has been my home for so many 
jears !" she sighed. 
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" Home ! I wish I could offer you a 
permanent one," he rejoined, impulsively 
for him. 

"You I" she exclaimed, scarcely under- 
standing him. 

"Yes, if you would accept it. I have 
watched your patient endurance until I 
have longed to end it, if you would let me ; 
but I seem myself harassed more and more. 
I should not have spoken now, did you not 
seem unhappy, and alone. Perhaps it may 
console you to know that you have one 
friend who desires to be to you nearer and 
dearer than all the world besides.'' 

Miss Manent glanced at him with a look 
of intense surprise, and the words, " You, 
Mr. Tudor — and — me !" 

" You are not offended ? I have loved 
you long, and desired to ask you to be my 
wife." 

She covered her face with her hands, and 
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burst into tears. The emotion, partly sup- 
pressed, of sorrow gave way before the 
sudden joy. She could not believe that 
she, the friendless orphan, was the chosen 
of this man, whom she reverenced as the 
kindest and best she had ever known, and 
whom she would have loved had she dared. 
He saw that she could not speak, and did 
not venture to approach near to her, because 
there were servants about. They sat apart, 
with a marble pillar between them, and 
their voices were low. He was timid to a 
fault, she scarcely more resolute, both hay- 
ing been cowed by circumstances stronger 
than they. 

'* Don't give way, dear Miss Manent," he 
said, humbly, moving irresolutely on the 
coroneted oak chair, and grating the tessel- 
ated pavement. " We shall be observed ; 
and the Earl has left his myrmidons behind 
him. You are going to Brynhafod, and 
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there we may speak unheard ; only I wished 
to say this first, because the Pennants are 
impulsive, and care for no man. If you 
love me ever so little, could you be content 
to wait?" 

'^Patiently — gladly — joyously," she whis- 
pered, her tears still flowing. 

*' I dare not defy the Earl, as Mr. Pen- 
nant wishes, for my brother's situation and 
my mother's livelihood may depend upon it. 
I cannot eject the bailiff from the vicarage, 
for I owe the living to the Earl. I could 
scarcely venture to marry to displease him, 
lest he should visit it upon others." 

" You must not — he is so powerful !" 
breathed Miss Manent. 

" And yet I know I am a coward !" ex- 
claimed the parson, rising suddenly, and 
leaning against the pillar close to her. 

Footsteps were heard hard by. 

" Will you walk to Brynhafod, and allow 
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me to send your boxes after you ?" he asked 
aloud, without looking round. " The Earl 
has commissioned me to see the remaining 
doors locked," 

*' If you please," she replied, rising and 
glancing up at him, surprised by his change 
of manner. 

Turning, she encountered Morris. 

" Good-bye, Miss Manent. I am just go- 
ing on my visit, and I suppose you will be 
leaving your sitiuition ?^^ said that worthy, 
emphasizing the last word. 

** Miss Manent is going to Brynhafod, and 
probably to my mother's afterwards," said 
Mr. Tudor, who could be decided enough 
sometimes. 

" Oh, indeed !" said the supercilious 
Abigail. 

" Will you come with me, Mrs. Morris ?" 
asked Miss Manent, trembling lest she should 
have overheard the previous conversation. 
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They went away together, leaving Mr, 
Tudor to the disagreeable office of locking 
the great door. Miss Manent's step was 
light as she ran up the big staircase, and 
down the corridors to her old school-room 
— hers no longer. Had she not a vicarage 
and love in the dim perspective? Was 
there not hope below all her Pandora's box 
of troubles ? 

" I have worked you these trifles, if you 
will accept them," she said cheerily, taking 
a pair of screens from a mass of articles in 
bead and tapestry. " I wish I could afford 
to offer you a handsomer remembrance." 

''And sure I am obliged to you. They 
are sweetly pretty !" returned Morris, sur- 
prised into civility by the gift. 

Then Miss Manent held out her hand, and 
they separated. 

When Morris was gone she gathered the 
other articles into a reticule, and with a 
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Strange light in her eyes, and heightened 
complexion, went, hesitating, to the house- 
keeper's room, and there distributed them 
to the servants who remained at the Castle. 

"They are not worth much, but they are 
my own work," she said, with a humility 
that was not quite so humble as it had been ; 
for was there not that vista in the distance ? 

Her pretty gifts were much admired and 
gratefully received by those who had some- 
times pitied and been kind to the lonely 
governess. 

"And, indeed, there's sorry I am that 
you're going !" said the Welsh housemaid 
who had waited upon her, as Miss Manent 
handed her an elaborate toilette pincushion. 

Having shaken hands timidly with these 
people, who might some day be her parish- 
ionefs, she returned to her apartments. Her 
small possessions were carefully packed, and 
she asked her friend, the housemaid, who 
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had followed her, to watch over them until 
they were despatched. The consciousness 
that Mr. Tudor had promised to see to them 
sent a glow to her cheek, although she was 
too prudent and shy to confide that fact to 
her companion. The Earl had paid her 
what was due to her, and the ladies had 
made her some trifling presents ; and thus, 
after fifteen years' service, she left inhos- 
pitable Craigavon Castle for hospitable 
Brynhafod — and left it with tears in her 
gentle eyes. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

SICKNESS AT THE FARM. 

AT the farm, speculations touching the 
Vicar's wedding, and even grief at 
the prospect of change, were overwhelmed 
by the sudden illness of Michael. He was 
taken in the field with that terrible pre- 
monitory symptom — the bursting of a small 
blood-vessel. Happily Caradoc was at 
home, and remedies were at hand, so that 
he was at once attended to. But the gene- 
ral anxiety was great. Mrs. Pennant gave 
way to her old nervous weakness when she 
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saw him led into the house by one of the 
men, pale and very feeble; and, but for 
Daisy, she would have sadly excited him. 
While Caradoc got him to bed, and adminis- 
tered the proper remedies, aided by Mar^ 
get, Daisy tried to soothe his mother. 

" This trouble was too much for him. He 
will be the next — he will be the next I" was 
Mrs. Pennant's cry. 

" Carad says it is a trifling seizure, dear 
mother," argued Daisy, herself pale and 
terrified. 

" They all began so," moaned Mrs. Pen- 
nant. " Why don't father and grandfather 
come ?" 

Daisy did not dare to say that they had 
ridden over to look at Coed Bach farm. 

Thanks to Caradoc's prompt measures, 
and the mercy of their Heavenly Father, 
however, Michael was soon relieved, and 
able to see his mother and Daisy. 
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'^Only a few minutes, mother/' said 
Caradoc, cheerfully, when they had entered 
his room. " If he is kept quiet to-day he 
will be better to-morrow. He mustn't 
talk." 

"And that Miss Manent coming!" mut- 
tered Marget. 

Michael was taken ill just before the 
Earl's departure, and preparations for Miss 
Manent were in progress. As he lay on 
his bed, he looked so delicate that it seemed 
wonderful how he had managed to keep up 
so long. He had never, voluntarily, given 
way before, and would not have done so 
now, but for the accident already mentioned, 
caused, humanly speaking, by over-strain- 
ing, in extricating a sheep from a precipitous 
place into which it had fallen. 

"I am well now, mother, thanks to 
Carad," he whispered, looking from Mrs. 
Pennant to Daisy, and smiling. 
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His cheeks were flushed and his eyes 
bright, so the anxious women were fain to 
believe his words. Caradoc s skill, decision, 
and tact were soon apparent, for he ordered 
quiet, and asked Daisy to be nurse. 

"You and Marget will have to make 
some of your famous jellies and custards to 
feed him up, while Daisy and I see that he 
swallows them," he said to his mother. '* I 
think we can manage him amongst us now 
we have him on his back for a few days. 

" And Monad ?" whispered Michael. 

"We will send Mr. Tudor to preach 
there. The Earl will have left by this 
time," replied Caradoc, significantly. 

He then took his mother from the room, 
beckoning to Marget to follow, and left 
Michael and Daisy together. 

" You must not talk. Read him to sleep, 
Daisy," he said, with his loving, lingering 
smile. 
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Then he reasoned Mrs. Pennant Into 
comparative quiet, though a sob and the 
words, " He's sure to go ; they all do,'* 
escaped from time to time. 

However, distraction and occupation soon 
arrived in the person of Miss Manent. 
Since her acquaintance with the family at 
the farm, this lady had set herself to leam 
Welsh ; and during her brief walk thither 
on the present occasion, she had resolved to 
perfect herself in that difficult tongue, with 
a view to future work in her prospective 
parish. Those few words uttered by the 
parson had turned the whole course of her 
existence. She was no longer the lonely 
governess, an orphan and retainer, but a 
free agent, beloved and loving. 

Mrs. Pennant was aroused from he 
lamentations at sight of her vivacious count 
nance, and Marget exclaimed at her m 
vellous attempt at Welsh. Caradoc j 
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ceived at once that, instead of being an 
additional burden in the present emergency,. 
!Miss Manent might prove a help and bless- 
ing. 

He told her in a few words what had 
happened, and asked her if she would 
kindly cheer his mother, while he and Daisy 
were engaged with Michael. She had cer- 
tainly never been required to cheer any one 
before, and another hope and light burst 
upon her. 

" If only I could !" she exclaimed, look- 
ing at Mrs. Pennant's face, usually placid to 
inanition, now clouded with grief. 

"Mother, you must help Miss Manent 
with her Welsh," said Carad, cheerfully. 

** I'm sure I should be very glad, ray dear^ 
but I'm thinking of Michael. Will you 
walk upstairs, ma'am ?" was the reply. 

"If you please, do not call me mdam^'' 
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pleaded Miss Manent, putting her hand 
timidly into Mrs. Pennant's. 

"Very well, my dear," returned that 
obedient matron. " What is your Christian 
name ?" 

"Emily." 

"A pretty-sounding name. But you are 
looking almost as delicate as Michael. You 
must have milk fresh from the cow to set 
you up before you go to P14s." 

Later in the day, when old Pennant and 
his son had returned, and had been made 
acquainted with Michael's state, circum- 
stances transpired with regard to Miss 
Manent's engagement at Pl&s which were 
anything but satisfactory. Sir Shenkin 
Thomas, in the course of discussion con- 
cerning the estate which the Pennants had 
gone to look over, had naturally spoken of 
the Earl. He asked David Pennant if he 
knew Miss Manent, and being answered in 
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the affirmative, said that a misuDderstanding 
had arisen concerning her between Lady 
Mona and his wife, Lady Thomas. Lady 
Monahad assumed, without positive grounds^ 
that Lady Thomas had actually engaged her, 
and had written the evening before her 
departure for London to say that she was 
ready. The facts of the case were, that Lady 
Thomas was in treaty with another governess 
at the same time, and having to choose 
between the two, made choice of that other 
rather than Miss Manent, who had appeared 
to her incapable of undertaking several 
pupils. Thus poor Miss Manent was literally 
on the Pennants' hands, who, at that time, 
could ill -afford to help her. Her sudden 
good spirits were soon depressed. 

"I — I — will go into the town and take 
lodgings till I get another situation," she 
said. 

*^ You will do no such thing," rejoined 
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David Pennant. " As long as we are here, 
you are welcome ; and then — why, we must 
<5onsult the parson," he chuckled, good- 
huraouredly. 

" The Father of the fatherless will provide 
for her, and He has put her into our care at 
present," was the old farmer's decisive 
opinion; and Miss Manent remained at 
Brynhafod. 

She was afterwards pronounced to be 
<jod-sent ; for she made herself so useful to 
Mrs. Pennant, not only in amusing her by 
her bad Welsh, but in doing much needle- 
work for her, that Michael's illness became 
tempered to that worthy woman. Mr. 
Tudor was also a frequent visitor, so that 
pressing anxieties were lost sight of in her 
desire to entertain her guests. Pressing 
enough they were, nevertheless, as may be 
imagined. 

Michael's illness was the most urgent. 
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Although Caradoc made as light of it as he 
could, he was not easy in his mind. Con- 
sumption had been their family disease, as, 
indeed, it was the terrible scourge of the 
mountainous district in which they lived. 
The humidity of the climate engendered it, 
and there was little chance of Michael's 
getting out of the climate. Moreover, 
Caradoc feared that there was some trouble 
on his mind. Watching him narrowly, he 
remarked that there was restraint in his 
manner with Daisy, and he could but think 
it was on Lord Penrud dock's account. 
Daisy waited on him assiduously, and was 
natural and affectionate as ever ; too much 
60, Caradoc thought, for one in love. " In 
love !" The words came to him unsought. 
What a treasure would be Daisy's love to 
him who won it in its entirety ! and now, if 
ever, was Michael's time. So thought 
Caradoc, whose almost womanly tenderness 
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for his brother increased tenfold during his 

« 

illness. Indeed, neither he nor Daisy 
seemed to have appreciated Michael before. 
They had all loved him, but scarcely under- 
stood him. 

Michael had a character of remarkable 
depth, which no friend had as yet sounded ; 
and as he lay or sat about during the first 
week of his indisposition, traits were contin-* 
ually appearing that no one had perceived in 
his previous every-day life. He, Caradoc, and 
Daisy were almost .always together, joined, 
of course, by the other members of the family 
at intervals ; and this close intimacy seemed 
to bring them nearer than ever. Still they 
were only groping into one another's minds, 
which is, after all, what the dearest of 
friends are reduced to do. 

The truth was that Michael's delicate 
organisation had received a shock at the 
announcement of the Earl's decision con- 
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cerning the lease. Saying nothing, he had 
felt the more. His heart and interests were 
at Brynhafod ; and since he had taken upon 
himself to seek to benefit the Monad people, 
and to identify himself with Daisy in the 
work, he had conceived the hope of being 
of service to his fellow-creatures, and 
labouring for his God. He was fully aware 
of Lord Penruddock's admiration of Daisy, 
even before she was herself, for he had 
noticed it when they met on that Sunday at 
Monad, as well as at church. Indeed, he 
was of such a thoughtful, discriminating 
spirit that he often saw what others did 
not, and knew what they attempted to con- 
ceal from him. Although he had never 
breathed a word to Daisy that a brother 
might not say to a sister, he was as well 
aware as she was that they were intended 
by his parents for one another, and he had 
somehow accepted the happy fact, without 
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analysing his own feelings, or sounding hers. 
They were both young, and their lives had 
flowed onward together like two sweet 
streams — side by side, and seemingly to be 
united at last. He had never paused to 
think that such streams sometimes stray far 
apart as they pursue their course, or to ask 
whether the fair and shining waves of 
Daisy's existence were to join the humbler 
and darker ones of his. It was now that 
he began to watch, and reason, and ques- 
tion ; and this was why there was restraint 
in his manners with her he loved so dearly. 
Brynhafod, that he had instinctively regarded 
as his and her future home, when their 
elders should cast off their ''mortal coil," 
was to be theirs no longer, and the rude 
shock that broke up his visionary prospects- 
of living and dying where they had grown 
up together, seemed to arouse him to the 
possibility of other changes. 
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Daisy, on the other hand, grew ever more 
and more tender towards him, as if she felt 
she had in some sort estranged him, and 
were conscious of some other attraction that 
drew her innermost soul away from him. 
She read to him, talked to him, sang him 
his favourite hymns, supported him when he 
was able to go out, and showed him a love 
that seemed passing that of a sister. 

"They shall marry, please God he gets 
well !" said David Pennant to Caradoc. 
" You think he will get well— eh, Carad ?" 

" I hope so, father. There are no 
dangerous symptoms as yet, but he must 
have rest and care." 

" How is he to have them now we must 
be moving ? There will be nothing but 
bother and bustle until it is all over, and he 
will be sadly wanted. I tell you what it is, 
Carad, matters are even worse than they 
seem. We have spent every penny as we 
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got it on the land, which is now first-rate, 
and if we go to Coed Bach shall have to 
begin again upon poor, neglected property, 
with nothing but our stock ; for assuredly 
the Earl will take the crop. Your grand- 
father is old, I am not young, Michael too 
ill to work, and you a doctor. The prospect 
is gloomy enough." 

" Sunshine will come, father." 

As Caradoc spoke those hopeful words, 
the long-expected Ap Adam entered the 
hall. It was his wont to return as if he had 
not been away, and as he expressed his 
dislike to ** good-bye's" and "how d'ye 
do's," his friends generally received him ac- 
cording to his fancy. On the present occa- 
sion, however, he broke in upon them like 
a whirlwind. He had heard of what ha 
befallen at the farm, and was full of wra 
and distress. 

" Sunshine !" he exclaimed, catching C 
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doc's word. "How is Michael? If any- 
thing happened to the lad I lay it at the 
Earl's door. The miserly cur !" 

" Hush, master !" exclaimed David Pen- 
nant. *' Thou art more put out than I was. 
I longed to call him hard names, but had 
the grace given to abstain. We have had 
a friend of yours here looking after you — 
the Honourable General Sir George Wal- 
pole." 

"I have no friends honourables or 
generals. He has mistaken me for another. 
I am come to take Michael's place in the 
farm, and am off to work as soon as I have 
seen him, and Daisy, and the mistress." 

" They are in the parlour," said Caradoc. 

** Come with me, then," said Ap Adam, 
meaningly, and they left the room together. 

Not at once for the parlour, however. 
Ap Adam led the way to the schoolroom, 
where they had a long talk over all that 
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had occurred during his absence. He would 
acknowledge no acquaintanceship with Sir 
George Walpole, and when told that that 
gentleman had offered aid in return for 
kindness shown him, he walked up and 
down the room excitedly, exclaiming at his 
impertinence, and then changed the subject 
to one of more interest, as he expressed it. 

"I find that your beacon is creating a 
sensation among sailors and fishermen," he 
said. " They all know it now ; and I heard 
one old sea-captain declare that, whether it 
was the work of angel or demon, it was a 
good one, for there was not a tithe of the 
wrecks there used to be. Who has been 
tending it lately ?" 

" I have," replied Caradoc. " But the 
nights have been light and the weather 
calm, so I have only kindled it now and 
then. I suspect that the Earl has been 
watching, for I have seen him on horseback 
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as near the place as he could venture. We 
have met more than once^ and he has 
questioned me about it." 

" I will undertake it for the next few 
weeks," said Ap Adam. " He won't ques- 
tion me. But to be sure he is absent. How- 
ever, we must put him off your scent ; and, 
if he is set upon mine — why, 'The Wise 
Man of the Mountain,' as I hear myself call- 
ed, will circumvent him." 

" At any rate, we can manage it between 
us," remarked Caradoc. '^ Daisy must not 
be implicated." 

"Certainly not; for the wreckers all 
down the coast mutter curses on ' The Witch 
oftheEsgair.'" 
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CHAPTER XII. 



BBOTHEB AND SISTEB. 
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OE carefol to entertain strangers, for 
-'-^ in so doing you may entertain 
angels unawares/ " quoted old Mr. Pennant 
to his son and grandson, as they sat in what 
was called Daisy's bower, at the bottom of 
the garden. " See how Daisy has nursed 
Michael well again ; how the Master works 
for us ; and how Miss Manent takes care of 
mother !" 

"I wish the parson and Miss Manent 
would make a match of it," remarked David. 
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^* I never saw such a pair of lovers in my 
life ! Afraid of the Earl, indeed I Do they 
think he'd be down upon 'em all the way 
from London if they ventured to take a sly 
kiss ? That wasn't how mother and I made 
love. And there's Michael and Daisy as 
cool as birds in the dawning. They used to 
kiss good night and good morning, and now 
they never do." 

Caradoc stooped to stroke Gwylfa, who 
lay at his feet. 

"I have been observing that they are 
more distant than they used to be," returned 
the old man, thoughtfully. " What is the 
reason, Carad?" 

" Since I have been so much from home, 
grandfather, I have not noticed," was the 
answer. '^Sir Shenkin Thomas says you 
may have Coed Bach on your own terms." 

Caradoc's practice was rapidly increasing ; 
and his attendance on Lady Mona Rhys had 
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been a passport to other aristocratic man- 
sions. 

"1 would rather live and die in our 
shepherd's hut than go there!" cried the 
farmer. 

" Oh ! my son, think of your wife and 
children," said his father, laying his hand on 
his shoulder. 

" Well, we are driven to it. Ap Adam 
says he would go to law, and I believe we 
might make a case." 

" * Let him that would take thy coat take 
thy cloak also,'" said the old man mildly. 

" The Eari has done that already," groan- 
ed David Pennant, who grew daily more 
and more unsettled as the months went on, 
and began to neglect his work. 

It was now June and hay-harvest, and 
all hands were needed while the weather 
was fine. The crop was pretty good, but 
the haymakers, like their masters, were 
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sorely despondent. They felt that it was 
the last time they would all labour together^ 
and the jest fell heavily, the song was sad. 

" May I arrange about the farm, father?" 
asked Caradoc. *'Let me take it, and 
have done with it. It is nearer Pen- 
ruddock than this ; and if I settle there, as 
I must if I get on " 

" You ! What, are you going to leave- 
ns? Is that all the good the Master has 
done us ?" 

" Not yet, father ; but, if Michael should 
marry, you will not want me — and town is- 
more suitable than country for a doctor's 
house." 

" Marry, sir ! Don't you see that Daisy's 
head is turned ? She thinks no more of 
Michael than of you. That Castle has 
been the ruin of us all. Like father, like 
son. They won't be satisfied till they have 
destroyed, not only our property, but our 
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peace." David Pennant pointed to the 
grim towers of Craigavon, seen from the 
bower. " The Earl, and his son after him, 
will have it all their own w^y when we are 
:gone. Tudor had better let me build up 
his house before I resign my ■ church- 
wardenship," he continued ; " but he hasn't 
the spirit of a mouse. I say the Earl shall 
«end the bailiffs and turn me out before I 
' leave Brynhafod. We haven't been here 
for generations to be ejected without a 
struggle. Where are Michael and Daisy? 
<jO and see after them, Carad. It is not 
safe for them to be alone about the hills ; 
Michael may have another attack." 

Caradoc left his grandfather and father to- 
gether to go in search. He was not free from 
uneasiness about Michael himself, but still 
more anxious concerning his father, whose 
irritability of temperament increased daily. 
He saw that this unusual excitability dis- 
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turbed his grandfather, and he watched the 
old man with a constant fear lest the strain 
put upon him in endeavouring to calm his 
son should result in uprooting the aged 
oak. But the roots of the tree were so 
surely laid in Gods own soil that neither 
tempest nor undermining could move them ; 
they would keep firm until the Divine 
Hand should gently loosen them. 

As Caradoc left the arbour he glanced 
back upon father and son, and saw the 
hand of the elder man laid on the shoulder 
of the younger, and his white head turned 
towards the perturbed face. He prayed 
that resignation might be granted to his 
father as well as to himself, for he knew 
that they both needed it. 

He went into the house, and found his 
mother and Miss Manent engaged in pre- 
parations for supper. The latter had grown 
quite sprightly, and was in treaty for a 
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situation with the wife of a clergy man 
living at a distance, whose husband was a 
friend of Mr. Tudor's. That gentleman 
•came to the farm when he could, but had 
not ventured to renew the subject nearest 
their hearts. What with his parish, the 
Earl, and his mother, he was much oppressed 
by the burden of responsibility. However, 
he visited Monad, accompanied by Daisy 
and Miss Manent, and tried to take up 
Michael's work. But the people were strange- 
ly suspicious of a clergyman, while eager 
for Michael, whom they trusted. 

Miss Manent had seen Michael on horse- 
back, with Daisy walking by his side, 
amongst the haymakers on the hill ; so 
Caradoc made for this spot. Here he 
found Ap Adam hard at work in his shirt- 
isleeveSj who said the absentees had gone 
farther. Caradoc ventured to hint to the 
Master that it might be well not to urge his 
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father to maintain the farna, but Ap Adam 
disagreed with him. He said that the Earl 
had forgotten to give notice to quit, and 
had probably imagined that the expiration 
of the lease was notice enough ; but " pos- 
session was nine points of the law/' and the 
Earl would find it difficult to turn them out 
without legal notice. 

" I will have a tussle, if no one else will," 
said Ap Adam, as Caradoc went on his 
way. 

Skirting the hill, Caradoc walked quietly 
towards another hayfield, whence his grand- 
father and father had come. He thought of 
many things, for, indeed, his life's plot was 
hourly thickening. His profession, the ex- 
pected change of abode, his father's altered 
temper, his mother's uncertain nerves, his 
grandfather s advanced age, their means of 
existence expended on the Earl's property, 
the future management of the beacon, 
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Michael's illness, and, above all, Daisy's 
decision, weighed down his usually buoyant 
spirit. He had seen little of Daisy of late. 
While Michael was confined to the house 
they had been thrown together, but since 
that time he had avoided her, he scarcely 
knew why. Her manner towards him had 
grown strangely distant and cold, and he 
could only account for it by the fact of his 
involuntary interference in the affair of Lord 
Penruddock. 

While he was meditating over these things 
during his slow walk, Michael and Daisy 
were seated on a haycock in the hill-field * 
which he was approaching. Michael had 
ridden thus far, and, feeling fatigued, had 
dismounted awhile. The horse was feeding 
near them, and the haymakers whom they 
had come to superintend, were loading a 
wagon at a distance. They had been en- 
gaged in a conversation so earnest that they 
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had forgotten their surroundings, time, and 
fatigue. 

*' Daisy," Michael had begun, "I can 
never thank you enough for all your care 
of me. I am nearly well, and I owe my 
recovery, with God's blessing on the means, 
to Carad and you." 

'' Oh ! Michael," she answered, '* not to 
me, but to Carad. I but carried out his 
wise orders." 

" Truly, he is wise, good, and handsome," 
said Michael, fixing his thoughtful eyes on 
Daisy, who coloured beneath his gaze. 
" Why are you shy with him, and, indeed, 
of late, with me ? Is it because our hearts 
are too much bound up in you, Daisy ?" 

She cast down her eyes, and was silent. 

" We have been brothers and sisters so 
long," he continued, " that it seems diflScult 
to feel that we are not so. But, dear Daisy, 
will you try to return to the old feelings, 
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and look on me really as — as — your brother 
— only your brother ? While I was ill I 
thought and saw much that I had not 
thought of or seen before. I am changed 
in many ways, and have tried to be resigned 
to leaving this dear place ; but I cannot 
bear your estrangement." 

**I am not conscious of estrangement, 
Michael." 

"I know that, dear; but I suppose ill- 
ness makes us sensitive. You have been a 
devoted nurse to me, but I fear the old 
love has vanished. Is it my fault ?" 

" Oh ! Michael, dear Michael ! What do 
you mean ?" 

She laid her hand on his, and looked into 
his face. 

" Now thou art our own Daisy once 
more," he said, taking her hand in both 
his. " Listen to me, sister. You know how 
well we love you, and how your happiness 
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is dear to us all as our own — dearer, in- 
deed !" 

'* Do I not belong to you, Michael ? Am 
I not one of you ? Pray do not make me 
fancy that I am — alone." 

"You cannot be alone, dear, while we 
live. But I wish you to feel free, not bound 
in any way to us, because you have been so 
graciously given to us. It is difficult for me 
to explain myself, still you must understand 
me. I think our parents have been making 
a mistake all these years," 

Michael's voice faltered, his pale cheeks 
flushed, and his hands grasped Daisy's con- 
vulsively. She trembled all over, and 
turned pale and cold. What did he mean ? 
He continued low and calm : 

" I have schooled myself to love you only 
as a brother, darling. Brother and sister. 
Is there a sweeter tie ? I can bear to think 
that your innermost heart is given to another, 
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if only you will restore to rae your sisterly 
love. Now I have said this I shall have 
perfect peace." 

Daisy could neither speak nor look at 
him, but her breast heaved, and her tears 
rose. How often had she longed for some 
such explanation as this ; and now it had 
come from him, she felt as if her heart 
would break ! 

" I know it is best, dear. Say you under- 
stand me," he added. "I have my work 
to do, God sparing me, and would begin it, 
as our Lord did, freed from self." ' 

She looked into his face fearfully. She 
dreaded to see some convulsive struggle 
there, and, perhaps, symptoms of a fresh 
seizure. She saw only an unearthly sweet- 
ness and tenderness. She had never loved 
him so well before; never known how 
strong he was in his seeming weakness. 

*'Dear Michael, I am in your hands! 
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Make of me what you will. Think of me 
as you will," she said . 

He put his arm tenderly round her waist. 

" Brother and sister, then, once more, and 
for ever ; and may God guide you in that 
other choice, which you, not I, must make 1" 
he said, and kissed her. 

That great Being alone knew what 
Michael's struggle had been, or what was 
the inward peace that succeeded it. 

It was at this moment that Caradoc and 
Gwylfa approached them. They were un- 
conscious of it, but Caradoc saw them, and 
retreated awhile. 

"Has he, then, taken courage and told 
her, and has she said she loves him ?" he 
asked himself, his own heart ceasing to beat 
for the moment. 

He looked again, and they were separat- 
ed, and sat together in silence. He moved 
towards them, and both started, turning red, 
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as if for shame. Caradoc said that he hac 
been sent to look for them, and they rose 
half unconsciously. He led the horse t< 
Michael, who mounted with but few words 
Then the trio began to descend the hill ii 
the sunset, Caradoc and Daisy walkiuj 
silently on either side their loving and dc 
voted brother. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



EVAN THE TOWER. 



TjlVAN THE TOWER obeyed the Earl's 
-" orders to the extent of his courage. 
He prowled about the Esgair from twilight 
to nightfall — now hiding under cover of the 
rocks in the depths below ; now concealing 
himself in the brushwood near the escarp- 
ment itself, but he never ventured to face 
the witches on the Cader. Limping here, 
halting there, he watched from a distance ; 
but not even for dear life could he dare to 
extinguish the fire. More than once he saw 
Caradoc near the spot, but could not ascer- 
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tain whether he was merely passing acci- 
dentallj^ or not. He also thought he recog- 
nised Daisy on one occasion ; but she was. 
always about the hills and rocks at unseason- 
able hours, so there was nothing remarkabh 
in her appearance ; besides, the witches 
wore scarlet cloaks, and might even person — 
ate her. He had decidedly recognised Ap 
Adam, who, being less agile and clear- 
sighted than the others, did not manage the 
work quite so skilfully. Still he could not 
declare, and did not believe, that either of 
these church-going people would be wicked 
enough to consort with the spirits of the 
Esgair. Instead of spending his evenings in 
the Earl's observatory, looking out for 
wrecks, he now passed them in trying to 
discover how those wrecks were prevented ; 
but he knew well enough that, unless he 
could plant himself on the other side of the 
witch's chair, he should never succeed. Be- 
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sides, he was not quite sure that he wished 
to succeed. Since Michael had taken to 
preaching at Monad, he had felt many 
qualms of conscience, and began to think 
that it was high time the wreckers should 
cease their trade, even though the Earl lost 
his tithes, and he himself his dwelling in the 
Tower. 

Summer was not a propitious season for 
Evan's watch, since the beacon was not 
often lighted during the short nights. Occa- 
sionally, however, when there was no moon, 
and a threatening of a storm, it would be 
kindled. But as this was only known from 
the sea, Evan was none the wiser, and his 
imagination always pictured the Esgair 
crowded with witches from night to morn- 
ing. 

One evening in July he had hobbled 
down to Monad to pay a visit to Davy 
Jones, the fisherman, who was ill. He 
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found Daisy in his hut. She had brought 
the wicked old man some nourishing food, 
and was inducing him to listen to a few 
verses of the Bible. She did not pause to 
inquire if the bodily had paved the way for 
the spiritual, because she was used to his 
declarations that " he didn't believe a word 
of it ; only she was a pretty young lady, 
and could be reading if she liked/* When 
Evan appeared, she was seated, book in 
hand, on a rickety stool near Davy, who 
was on the settle, rapidly swallowing the 
broth she had brought him. The words, 
''Though your sins be as scarlet, they shall 
be white as snow," greeted him, as he made 
his way to Davy through the women and 
children that stood within and about the 
door of the low hut. 

People wondered that Daisy ventured 
alone to Monad, and tried to dissuade he 
from it ; but she was fearless, and her beaut 
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and natural dignity carried her through^ 
where grey hairs or careless deportment 
might have failed. She had sometimes seen 
sights and heard sounds that made her 
shudder ; still she persevered. When she 
rose to go, Davy shook hands with her — a 
favour he had never shown her before. 

"There, Miss. Twas good broth. Go> 
you and preach to somebody who believes t 
I don't !" he growled. 

"It is God's own Word," she replied 
boldly. " We shall all be judged by it at 
the last day. Dr. Pennant will visit you. 
this evening, he says. Evan, may I go and 
seeBetto?" 

"Well, I suppose so," replied Evan. 
" But she's locked in." 

Daisy knew how distasteful this " locking 
in " was to poor Betto, and therefore made 
no resistance when Evan proposed to return 
to the Tower and let her in. They went 
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together, and while Daisy remained to bear 
Betto company, Evan hobbled away to take 
up his watch near the Esgair, muttering, 
" Nobody '11 turn in to-night, and the Earl's 
away if they do." 

When he reached the solitary spot, it was 
about eight o'clock. The air was sultry, 
the sky threatening, and he remembered 
that there would be no moon. It was just 
possible that the witches might light their 
beacon to dance by, so he would at least 
be on the look-out. He seated himself on 
the turf of the table-land that faced the 
rock, under cover of a huge furze-bush. He 
was all of a tremble, for even at this dis- 
tance he never felt safe. The Esgair was 
about half a mile from the Tower, and on 
the further side of the Castle and Brynha- 
fod, so he was not a little surprised to see 
Daisy approach when he had been in hiding 
about a quarter of an hour. He naturally 
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thought that when she left the Tower she 
would return home, and not cross the cliflEs 
in the opposite direction. He watched her 
dainty figure glide over the greensward, 
climb the stone fence, and finally disappear 
down the side of one rock, to re-appear on 
the skirts of the Esgair, She was soon out 
of sight, and he saw her no more. Yes, he 
was positive it was Miss Pennant, for had 
he not left her at the Tower, and had she 
not come direct from thence ? Either she 
was one of the actual witches, or she had 
gone to look after them. Still she must 
have her Bible with her, and could scarcely 
be a witch, carrying a counter-charm ; for 
even with the worst people that book was 
sacred. Evan was much puzzled, and a 
spark of courage was kindled by curiosity, 
so that he made up his mind to adventure 
further ; only — not to-night. 

While watching intently for Daisy, he 
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was startled by another figure, also approach- 
ing from the direction of the Tower. It 
looked like Dr. Pennant, but then what 
-should bring him away from his homeward 
path ? K he had been to see Davy Jones, 
^s Miss Daisy had said, he would scarcely 
zander towards the Esgair, where there 
were no habitations and no patients. But 
there was no one else in those parts so tall, 
erect, and well dressed ; and Evan felt sure 
that it was either Caradoc or a witch assum- 
ing his shape. He disappeared and re- 
appeared just where Daisy had, and Evan 
believed that they must both have fallen 
into the sea, for they were seen no more. 

"The Earl is right," he muttered. 
*' Those Pennants make believe to be better 
than they are. That Ap Adam done 'em 
•no good. He's always spying about, and 
haven't worrited the old stones and all the 
roots of the field for nothing. They're 
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aleague with the witches ; that is if my eyes 
aren't deceiving me, for I am sometimes see- 
ing double/' 

Evan rubbed his eyes, which were not 
straight set in his head, and the superstition 
of second-sight came to his mind. Some 
heavy drops of rain fell upon the furze- 
bush. 

" Maybe I'll be hearing of the death of 
them young pipples," he said ; and fearing 
lest the actual witches should be upon him 
next, as well as the storm, he rose, and 
limped homewards. 

He knew very well that the Tower and 
Betto were safe at all hours ; so, the Earl 
being happily in London, he did not hurry. 
He was trying to make out a good case 
against his lordship's return, which he 
heartily hoped might be yet distant. As to 
putting out the light, neither he nor anyone 
within twenty miles would venture on the 
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Cader y Witch : of this he was quite cer- 
tain ; and before he reached the Tower his 
mind was so mystified that he believed the 
figures he had seen were evil spirits of 
some kind or another. . Such was the super- 
stition of the time. He was more mystified 
still, when, reaching his own door — which, 
indeed, he would not have dared to call his 
own^ — he found it shut. He knew that 
Betto was incapable of rising to fasten it, so 
he «et it down to the witches. It did not 
much matter to him, as he had the keys in 
his pocket; still his terror of the super- 
natural increased, and he fumbled much as 
he put the key in the lock and turned it. 

The kitchen door was open, and Betto 
sitting as usual opposite it. Years had 
increased her rheumatism, and she was nearly 
helpless. 

" Sure enough they Imve .been here,*' 
thought Evan, as he looked at her, for not 
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only had her face a scared expression, but 
she gesticulated strangely, pointing to the 
door of the other room. 

It will be remembered that the Earl had 
locked the door of that apartment when he 
took his farewell survey of the Tower. 
Evan turned towards it, and perceived that 
it was ajar. He was frightened out of his 
few remaining wits, and stood in the kitchen 
doorway, looking from Betto towards the 
other room. 

" Go in, go in," whispered Betto, so low 
that he could scarcely hear her. 

He moved towards the door, touched it, 
retreated, advanced again, and finally half 
opened it, and peeped in. A cry of terror 
was the result. Either the Earl was seated 
there in person, or another witch had 
assumed his shape. Evan got more and 
more mystified. 
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'^ I am as sure as sure can be it was them, 
my lord !" 

" When ? Where ? Answer coollv, fool ! 
I shan't eat you." 

" Just now, my lord ; climbing the Esgair 
like goats." 

" Bring round my horse, and expect your 
dismissal I" 

Frightened Evan disappeared, and soon 
returned with the horse. The Earl mounted, 
and trotted off briskly across the downs in 
the direction of the Esgair, and, like Evan's 
witches, away from his natural beat. 

''Look out, for a storm is brewing!" 
cried his lordship, as a flash of Summer 
lightning gleamed before his eyes, and the 
rain pattered down. 

" Come here a minute, and tell me about 
it. I'm all of a tremble," cried Betto, as 
Evan hobbled up the Tower steps. " How 
did his lordship come ?" 

r2 



muttered Evan. 

He certainly did know best, for he had 
arrived at the Castle unexpectedly that 
morning, to the utter consternation df the 
servants, who were variously enjoying their 
liberty at home and abroad. Hif lordship 
liked to come down suddenly upon his 
dependants at all times; but this descent 
from London was like a descent frotti the 
clouds. He had already surveyed his Castle, 
and written for Mr. Tudor ; ascertained that 
Miss Manent was at Brynhafod, and that the 
Pennants showed no symptoms of depart- 
ure ; heard that there had been few storms 
and no wrecks ; and that it was rumoured 
that Mr. Tudor was engaged to Miss 
Manent. 

For a proud, reserved man, the Earl wss 
very inquisitive, and managed to learn aJ 
that passed around him, while having tl 
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reputation of speaking to no one. At the 
Castle, the servants, like Evan, were ** ex- 
pecting their dismissal." 



CHAPTER XIV. 

THE BRINK OF THE PRECEPICB, 

Tl I" ID WAY between the Tower and the 
-^■^ Esgair the Earl met Daisy, Garadoc 
was not with her, so, apparently, Evan had 
seen double. At the spot where the 
encounter took place, the down surmount- 
ing the rocks rose abruptly into the moun- 
tain, and the pass was narrow and difficult. 
The cliffs, on the one side, were sharp and 
steep ; the hill, on the other, straight and 
stony. Two people, or even a horse and 
one person, might pass each other, or a 
mountaineer might possibly scramble up the 
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mountain, yet the place was dangerous. The 
Earl knew it, and dismounted. He rode a 
sure-footed Welsh cob, that had paced the 
road by night and day, so, if he feared, it 
was for Daisy, not for himself. The storm 
was still threatening, the evening advancing, 
and Daisy was running when the Earl met 
her suddenly. 

" Pray do not dismount, my lord ; I can 
pass easily," she said, surprised at his unex- 
pected appearance. 

But he did not heed her, and stood in 
front of her, holding his horse's bridle. 

*' So you are the Witch of the Esgair !'" 
he said, grimly. 

" How so, my lord ?" she asked, looking 
him unflinchingly in the face. 

" Have you not just been there to kindle 
the accursed fire ?" 

" Blessed, not accursed, since it saves life, 
my lord." 
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" You own to lighting it. Then why this 
mystery ?" 

"I own to nothing, my lord. But if I 
could kindle the beacon, would it not be a 
righteous work?" 

** It would show that you were in league 
with the Evil One, as people already suspect. 
No woman could mount the Esgair unaided 
by Satanic influence. The light is infernal !" 

" Then are the false lights heavenly, my 
lord? Are the Jack-o'-lanterns, and the 
meteor that flits about the rocks before a 
wreck, and the strange fires the wreckers 
kindle, and all the lights that decoy ships to 
their destruction, are they God's work ?" 

The Earl looked savagely at Daisy, but 
she knew no fear. 

^*Who are you that dare thus to defy 
me ?" he asked. 

" One whom it pleased the Lord to save, 
when an infant, from a horrible shipwreck, 
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^nd who would devote her life, if she could, 
to save others," she replied, courageously. 

His eyes fell, and he laid hold of his 
horse's mane. 

" You shall be burnt for a witch. You 
have bewitched my son," he said hoarsely, 
after a pause. 

" Oh no, my lord ! You mistake. My 
Lord Penruddock has sought to bewitch me, 
and failed." 

" Failed, hypocrite ! You know that you 
have made him promise to marry you, and 
expect him to return and keep his promise." 

As the Earl said these words he moved a 
step forwards, still holding firmly by his 
well- trained horse, and seized Daisy's arm. 
She knew the danger of the spot, and, al- 
though fearing no intentional injury from 
the Earl, she uttered a slight cry, as she ex- 
claimed, 
' ** Take care : you or I may fall over ! 
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We might be killed, for the rock is steep. 
Pray let me pass, my lord. It is getting 
dark, and I am still far from home." 

^*I have ypu in my power, girl. I can 
do with you what I will," he replied, glanc- 
ing fiercely at her as he grasped her arm. 

" You have no power over me, unless it 
be given you from above," she returned, 
using, unconsciously, divine words. 

Her voice did not falter, for she feared 
no evil, though her cheek paled slightly, 
and she laid hold of a piece of projecting 
mountain limestone with her disengaged 
hand. The Earl held the arm which was 
nearest the sea. No one but the Om- 
niscient knew what was passing in his mind, 
but his eves fell before the fearless, un- 
troubled, beautiful face of the young girl^ 
who was so close to him that he felt her 
breath on his cheek. 

" Do you know that I can hurl you into 
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the sea?" he muttered, after a pause. 

"Not if my Heavenly Father stay your 
hand, my lord. As He rescued me from 
the sea once, so He can protect me now. 
But I do not fear your lordship." 

Again he glanced at the fair, grand face, 
and his grasp slightly relaxed. 

" Tell me what you have done with my 
son, and where he is at this moment ; then 
swear never to see him more, and I will 
release you," he said. 

" I have not seen my Lord Penruddock 
since he left the Castle. I do not know 
where he is. I believed him in London. I 
cannot swear to see him no more, because 
he may force himself upon me. But, indeed,, 
my lord, I have no desire, as you think, to 
marry your son." 

"Then swear you never will." 

" Never ! How can I tell, my lord ? I 
would do much to secure the lease of Bryn- 
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hafod to my foster-father, who will, we fear, 
lose his reason if he leave it. Your lord- 
ship refuses to renew it, but— — " 

A sudden movement of the Earl stayed 
Daisy's words. He seized both her arms, 
but she did not relax her hold of the rock. 
Still the thought came to her that he was 
going to throw her into the waves below. 
She uttered a prayer for help, then a cry, 
^nd finally spoke again, as dauntlessly as 
before. 

" Remember that One sees us who is 
more powerful than you, and He is the 
Father of the fatherless." 

Perhaps the Earl had no murderous 
intentions ; he might only have wished to 
frighten Daisy into submission. Be that as 
it may, he let go one arm as a flash of 
lightning darted between them. Their 
€yes were blinded for the minute, and he 
resumed his grasp of his horse. 
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" The storm will be terrific — may I pas* 
on, my lord ?" asked Daisy, whose courage 
was gradually giving way. 

** No — not until you swear," replied the 
Earl, whose resolution returned with eye- 
sight. 

''Then I must force my way on the 
other side, and your life will be in danger,'^ 
she said, making a great effort to release 
herself, and push between the mountain 
and the horse. 

Again he seized her with a mutteted 
curse, and what the result would have been, 
had not the God in whom she trusted sent 
help, He alone knew. But the help came. 
While the Earl was endeavouring to ob^t^tfct 
her passage, and in so doing had pushed 
her almost to the brink of the precipice, 
Caradoc appeared. In a moment Daisy 
was in his arms, the Earl prostrate at his 
horse's feet. Had the anioial moved, his 
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wicked master would have been over the 
rocks. Caradoc placed the fainting Daisy 
in safety, beyond the dangerous part, and 
returned to pick up the prostrate figure. 

" Lord Craigavon !" he exclaimed, as he 
grasped his collar, and saw his face for the 
first time — *' the Earl of Craigavon !" he 
repeated, in blank astonishment. 

The Earl righted himself sullenly, and 
was about to mount his horse, when Caradoc 
prevented him. 

" My lord, I shall indite you for attempt 
to murder," he said. 

''Say nothing, and I will renew the 
lease," returned the Earl, cowed, for the 
first time, by a tenant's son. 

"Crime cannot be so condoned," cried 
CJaradoc, indignantly. 

'' The girl obstructed my path, and defied 
me ; I but pushed her aside," growled the 
Earl, recovering his natural manner. 
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" I saw a struggle of life and death, and 
you shall answer for it, my lord," retorted 
Caradoc, resolutely. 

"Let his lordship pass, Carad; I think 
he meant no harm, and I forgive him if he 
did," came in a low voice from Daisy, on 
her knees at a little distance. 

"Mount, if you will, my lord, and let 
Almighty God and your own conscience 
judge you," said Caradoc, passing the Earl, 
and hurrying towards Daisy, who was in 
mortal terror. 

The Earl's face was dark as the gathering 
storm, but he was compelled to obey. 
With an imprecation, and the muttered 
words, " They shall rue it !" he mounted, 
and rode off towards the Esgair. 

When he was gone, Daisy's strength gave 
way, and she fell back, fainting, on the 
mountain turf. The rain was beginning to 
fall heavily, and night was coming on ; so 
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Caradoc took her in his arms and carried 
her to a place of shelter and safety, Thisf 
was a hollow made by a landslip in the bill 
above the cliff-path, where they had often 
sat together to survey the sea and distant 
vessels. Several sheep were here before 
them, sheltering from the storm ; but they 
scampered off at their approach. He laid 
her down on the dry earth and began to 
chafe her hands, unfasten her cloak and 
hat, and wipe the rain-drops from her 
white face. He was on his knees at her 
side, gazing on that face which gleamed in 
the obscurity like a snowdrift, when con- 
sciousness, and with it terror, returned. 
She threw her arms round him, with the 
whispered words — 

" The Earl ! — save me from him, Carad ! 
Dear brother, where are you ?'* 

" Here, my darling. You are safe ; he 
is gone," he replied. 
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" Where am I ? Is it my brother Carad ?" 
she said at last, with a heavy sigh, still 
clinging to him. " Do not leave me." 

" Never, my sister — my darling !" he re- 
turned, gently replacing her on the sod, 
though still supporting her. 

She recovered in a few minutes, and 
became aware of the situation, and conscious 
of what had passed. 

" Twice saved, and by you, my brother !'" 
she said, looking up into his face, as he 
knelt by her side, his arm still round her,, as 
if protecting her from evil. 

"Thank God !" he ejaculated reverently, 
brushing the dew from his brow and a tear 
from his eye. 

"How did you find me, Carad?" she 
asked, her hand in his. 

" I went from Monad to light the beacon^ 
found it already prepared, and came on 
here. What was the Earl doing ?" 

VOL. II. s 
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" I scarcely know. Oh ! he is wicked, 
Carad. He called me Witch of the Esgair, 
and has found out that I kindle the light ; 
said I had bewitched his son — I who know 
nothing of sorcery — then wanted me to 
swear that I would see him no more. I 
could not swear. I tried to pass him by, 
and the horrible struggle ensued. I think 
I was on the edge of the precipice when you 
saved me." 

She shuddered ; and Caradoc pressed her 
closer to him. 

They were silent for a few moments. 
Why were they so happy there, with the 
tempest without, darkness creeping within ? 
Why did Caradoc wish they could be there 
alone together for ever. He forgot that 
Michael and Daisy had been like lovers 
ever since he had found them in the hay- 
field ; forgot that he had himself jealously 
kept aloof from them ; forgot the Earl, the 
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lease, home, impending misfortune 



everything but Daisy, in that solitude ; for 
were they not alone together ? And she ? 

Very slowly, her beautiful face crimson, 
her heart, lately silent, beating quickly, she 
withdrew from him, and arose. The roof 
of their temporary shelter was so low that 
she could not stand upright, but, trembling 
still, she went to its front to look out upon 
the storm. 

"It is abating, Carad," she whispered 
softly, as he stood beside her. " I can brave 
it now, with you. They will be uneasy at 
home." 

A clap of thunder and a flash of lightning 
seemed to gainsay her words ; but Caradoc 
picked up her cloak and wrapped it round 
her. They stood yet awhile, side by side, 
silently watching, while the clouds dispersed 
and the rain abated. 

s2 
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'^1 wonder where the Earl is?" said 
Daisy, shuddering. 

Almost as she spoke a horse's hoofs were 
heard, and she shrank back, whispering, 
'' Here he is. Save me, Carad." 

Again his protecting arms sheltered her. 
They saw the figures of the Earl and his 
horse pass the hollow, but were not them- 
selves perceived. 

"He carried a light. Where could he 
have procured it ?" said Daisy, glancing out 
of her hiding-place. " Look, Carad !" 

Caradoc, who was thinking only of Daisy, 
looked. There was certainly a glimmering 
light visible as the Earl cantered swiftly 
on. 

" He has been, to the Esgair and kindled 
it !" exclaimed Daisy. 

" He would neither have had courage nor 
time," returned Caradoc, smiling. "He 
thinks to follow us, but we will follow him. 
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Are you strong enough, dear Daisy ? The 
rain has ceased/' 

She looked into his face, as if to say, " I 
have strength for anything with you," and 
so they went out together into the night, 
following on the footsteps of the grim Earl. 
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CHAPTER XV, 

IMPORTANT ! IMMEDIATE ! 

rilHE servants at the Castle had been more 
■*- alarmed by the Earl's unexpected 
return in broad daylight than they were by 
his prolonged absence at night. His lord- 
ship had been in the habit, for years, of 
coming and going at unseemly hours, and 
that frequently unknown to his domestics. 
His own apartments, and even the stable 
particularly appropriated to his horses, were 
so arranged that no one could have access 
to them without his permission, and, as he 
kept the keys, they were rarely invaded. 
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■ 

Sometimes his groom had orders to wait up 
for him, at others to go to bed, for his lord- 
ship was not above unsaddling his favourite 
horse himself when he returned late. His 
whole establishment, including the Countess, 
were so accustomed to his secretiveness that 
they had almost ceased to speculate upon it. 
The general opinion, that he had something 
on his mind, was received as a thing of 
course, and forgotten as things of course are. 
If a peasant, abroad by mischance, met him 
in the middle of the night, or even far into 
a stormy morning, alone, drenched, and 
silent, his comment was that the Earl was 
a brave man, anyhow, since he feared 
neither the dark nor the spirits that haunted 
it, and cared no more for the tempest than 
the calm. 

On the night of his encounter with Daisy 
no one knew at what hour he entered the 
Castle, for he let himself in at his private 
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postern, unsaddled his horse himself, went 
to a sitting-room in his tower, where a light 
was alwa3's burning, threw off his drenched 
clothes, and wrapt himself in a warm Turkish 
dressing-gown, and, finally, opened the win- 
dow, and looked out upon the sea. The 
storm had passed off, and the night was still 
and dark. Nothing was visible but a faint 
gleam on the ocean at a distance, which he 
knew to be the reflection of the light on the 
Esgair. 

" No wrecks to-night," he muttered, and 
went into an adjoining room, where wine 
and cold viands were always prepared for 
him. 

He sat down before them, and began to 
eat and drink. Both apartments overlooked 
the sea — one on the side of Ogof Bay, 
the other of Ton Bay. They were cheerless 
enough, though furnished with carved 
chairs and innumerable chests, gilt bed- 
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Stead and yellow satin hangings. But these 
were tarnished and tattered. 

The Earl was habitually absteraious, so 
he was not long at his meal. When he 
had finished, he sat down in a large easy 
chair, the covering of which was much 
worn, and meditated on the events of his 
day. He had a habit of biting his nails, and, 
when not so occupied, frequently muttered 
io himself. He was, of course, thinking of 
Daisy ^nd Caradoc, and determining what 
course to take under the circumstances. 

"If they tell, I can charge them with 
attacking me," he thought and partly said. 
''She impeded me; he hurled me to the 
ground. I have might. Marry Penrud* 
dock ! Death first ! I will — I will — mur- 
der herl" 

Scarcely had he framed that word before 
he started up and paced the room, moving 
his arms as if beating the air. 
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" No, no not murder ! I never mur- 
dered. They were all mine by right 

lawfully mine, I say ! The villains robbed 
me, cheated me of my own. I have but 
circumvented them. Why was the girl 
saved to destroy my peace, to thwart me, 
deprive me of my own, and — take away my 
son. My son ! First my goods, then my 
son. I dare not, cannot deny him any- 
thing. She must be got rid of No, no I 

not murdered, not , murdered ! I 

never murder !" 

His lordship paced from room to room 
restlessly, now lighting many candles that 
were in different rooms — now extinguishing 
them— anon glancing through the different 
windows on the tranquil night and sea. 

" She will give him up if I renew the 
lease, but I shall make treble of the pro- 
perty," he mused, as the calm of nature 
soothed him. " And I hate the Pennants. 
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I should have been rid of her, but for that 
vain serf, Caradoa No, no not mur- 
der ! Onl)' a struggle for life !" 

He opened the window, and leaned out. 
Some moving thing crossed the reflected 
light of the distant beacon on the sea, and 
vanished. 

" A ship ! — saved again !" muttered the 
Earl. *' I will ruin them all. They would 
have killed me if they could. And the^ 
girl ! And Penruddock ! If we do not 
get rid of her, he will have her in spite of 
me. But not murder — only my money, 
my rights, my wreckage !" 

This soliloquy was interrupted by a knock 
at the door. Imperative business alone 
could authorize so daring an act. 

** Who*s there ?" cried the Earl, arrested 
in combating some invisible agent. 

" A letter, my lord. Brought post from 
Penruddock," replied a voice without. 
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** Send Morris with it." 

Before leaving London his. lordship had 
written to order Morris to return to the 
•Castle, and that obedient woman was there 
to meet him. Devoted as she was to the 
family interests, she was yet not pleased at 
being roused from sleep to wait upon his 
lordship ; still she rose, dressed as quickly 
as she could, and crept, accompanied by the 
first messenger, up the Tower stairs. The 
Earl partly unclosed the door at her timid 
knock, and with the words, "Wait below 
till I ring," received the letter. 

Actual business always steadied his nerves, 
and he seated himself quietly at an old 
bureau. Having placed a candle at his 
elbow, he examined the letter. 

" ' Important ! Immediate !' and franked 
and directed by Walpole," he said to him- 
self. "The proposal in form at last. I 
knew it would come if I left them together. 
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But why does the fussy old fool squander 
money by all this hurry ?" 

His lordship broke a huge seal, impressed 
with the Walpole coat-of-arms, and read the 
letter. He had much difficulty in decipher- 
ing it, for it was written in a large scrawly 
hand, and in haste. He went over it two- 
or three times before he could master the 
contents. As they became clear to him, his 
dark face grew darker, his teeth and fist 
clenched. He had to fight with reality 
now. 

The letter contained the intelligence of 
Lady Mona's sudden elopement with her 
cousin, Everard, and the consequent illness 
of the Countess. It was written by Sir 
George Walpole. It said that the morning 
after the Earls departure from London, her 
ladyship was missing, and that on due search 
and inquiry it was discovered that she had 
taken the law into her own hands, and was 
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on her way to Gretna Green — at that time 
the goal of desperate lovers. As the Earl 
was absent, there was no one in London of 
authority sufficient to pursue them ; and 
when Sir George wrote, both he and the 
Countess were stunned by the unexpected 
shock. Indeed, he wrote the evening of 
the elopement, which accounted for the 
arrival of the letter so immediately after 
the Earl, as well as for the haste of its 
>diction. Sir George was evidently distress- 
ed, and urged the EarFs return, not only 
on account of this unexpected event, but 
because the shock had been too much for 
Lady Craigavon, who had been all the day 
in a fainting condition. 

The Earl no longer walked the room, 
nor muttered, but sat awhile, still, looking 
on the ground. Did he remember that 
while meditating the destruction of Daisy 
lie had lost his own daughter? Possibly 
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not; yet so it was. Our sins generally 
meet commensurate punishment. What he 
did remember was that he had lost, not 
only his child, but untold gold, and he had 
almost exclaimed with Shylock, " My ducats 
— and — my daughter ! " He did exclaim, 
** A spendthrift for a nabob ! Two hundred 
a year for hundreds of lacs of rupees ! An 
Everard for a Walpole ! She is no daugh- 
ter of mine. I renounce her. Henceforth 
I have only a son. But the money ! — Sir 
George's money ! We shall not have that. 
I must make it up. More rents — more 
tithes — more wrecks ! I will put out the 

light ! I will No not murder ! Not 

murder !" 

His lordship rose, and rang his bell vio- 
lently. It was answered by Morris, who 
was admitted. She came simpering in, but 
started back to the door when she saw his 
ghastly face. 
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*^Shut it, and come forward," he said. 
" Do you know of this elopement ?" 

"I have heard of no elopement, your 
lordship." 

'^ Why did you let Lady Mona go to town 
without you ?" 

"By her ladyship's wish, and your 
desire, ray lord." 

" Where is Miss Manent ? Why did she 
not go ?" 

" Lady Mona dismissed her, my lord." 

" Planned ! I believe you are all in the 
conspiracy. Where is Miss Manent ?" 

" At Brynhafod, ray lord. Lady Thomas 
didn't want her after all — never wanted 
her, so her ladyship's maid says." 

" What business has she at Brynhafod ?" 

"Tl^ey are saying she is to marry Mr. 
Tudor, my lord." 

"They are saying lies! You and she 
are cognisant of my daughter's elopement. 
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Don't deny it. You remained behind to 
shield yourselves. I sent for you believing 
you faithful. I find you faithless. Go, I 
dismiss you !" 

" Indeed, my lord, I am not knowing of 
her ladyship since she left the Castle. I 
never heard of an elopement. Miss Manent 
may, but I'm as innocent as a babe. I was 
wanting to go to London all the while, and 
if I'd been there, I should have been seeing 
after her ladyship." 

The suspicious Earl believed none of 
Morris's asseverations. He told her to wait 
while he wrote a note ; and, turning to his 
bureau, wrote hastily to Mr. Tudor, order- 
ing him to bring Miss Manent to the Castle 
with Him. 

" Send this at daybreak," he said, as he 
sealed it. 

" Is it Sir George Walpole, or Captain 

VOL. II. T 
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Everard, my lord?" asked Morris, whose 
curiosity overcame her fear. 

" Hypocrite ! Who was in her secrets if 
you were not ?" 

'* If I was put on my oath, my lord, I am 
knowing nothing about it. But I am think* 
ing there may be one as does. Her lady- 
ship was confiding more in that Daisy Pen- 
nant of Brynhafod than in anyone else. 
And they were a long time together before 
the journey to town." 

" Ha ! Lady Mona wished the girl to go 
with her r 

" To be sure her ladyship did, my lord, 
as I remember too well ; for she was to have 
taken my place, only Mr. Pennant was too 
proud to let her. There's proud them 
farmers are growing, my lord !" 

" We will crush out their pride. Find 
out if that waif — that foundling — knew of 
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this disgraceful affair. She should never 
have associated with ray daughter." 

" So I was always saying; but my word 
was dross, hers gold/' 

** Gold 1 gold ! We have exchanged gold 
for dross, woman 1" 

" Then it is the Captain, my lord. I was 
thinking so. Indeed, and I am symper- 
thising with your lordship." 

" Who are you who dare to sympathise 
with me ? Go ! No, stay. What do you 
know of that girl at Brynhafod ?" 

" She's a vain minx, my lord, and tries to 
draw all the men after her." 

" Watch her : see what men she draws, 
and let me know." 

^'Then I am not needing to go immediate, 
my lord ?" 

" Not if I may rely upon you." 

" If your lordship would be raising my 

t2 
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salary, and just paying me up, you should 
find me a deal more trustworthy than many 
a sickerfant your lordship believes in." 

"Til think about it; at pnesent I have 
more serious business. See that the letter 
is sent, and find out what you can of the 
proceedings at Brynhafod, particularly the 

daughter's — the foundling's — the— the 

Do you know where Lord Penruddock 
is? Has he been at the Castle since we 

left r 

"Not to my knowledge, my lord; and 
I've been hearing constant from Mrs. Davies, 
as keeps no secrets from me. I am thinking 
I can find out if your lordship will be 
pleased to raise " 

" Enough ! I will think of it. You will 
remain here while I return to town. Let 
me know all that passes. I shall be back 
soon — soon. Let everyone understand this ; 
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and if Lord Penruddock appear, write at 
once. You may go." 

Morris obeyed ; and the Earl was left to 
his solitary meditations. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

AN ENOAOBMENT. 

« 

CARADOC and Daisy walked through 
the storm as quickly as it would let 
them. The encounter of the Earl had taken 
away a portion of her strength and spirits, but 
Caradoc's presence restored them. Leaning 
on his arm, and protected by him, she felt 
that she could defy both earls and elements. 
They only spoke at intervals, though they 
seemed nearer and dearer to one another 
than ever. They hurried on, breasting the 
wind and rain, and thinking how near a 
final separation had so lately been. 
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" How merciful the Lord is I But for 
him and you, Caradoc, the Earl or I must 
have been over the rocks/' she said, at 
last. 

" The cowardly villain !" he muttered. 
" But let us keep his secret, for the present, 
at least. It would add to their trouble at 
home to tell them what has happened. You 
are sure you are quite well, Daisy ?" 

'^ Quite sure." 

A slight pressure of his arm and a glance 
from her brave eyes sufficed. They were 
silent again. 

"There is the corpse-candle I" suddenly 
whispered Daisy, pointing across the cliffs 
towards the Castle. 

*' Then the Earl must see it as he rides. 
I hope it will frighten him into believing it 
appears for him," returned Caradoc, as he 
saw the ominous meteor at a distance. 

" I wish I could be rid of my silly super- 
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stition," she added. " I always shudder 
when I see it/' 

"But you do not believe in it? The 
lightning is quite as supernatural," he said. 

" No ; faith and sense forbid me. But I 
dislike it. See how it flits and wanders 
along !" she replied. 

" We thought the Earl carried a light ; 
perhaps that is it," suggested he, pausing, 
and gazing after the ignis fatuus. 

" Impossible. It appears and disappears 
like the jack-o'-lanthorn the peasants, and 
Marget, and even mother dread to see," 
she murmured, instinctively clinging to 
Caradoc. 

They were silent again, and- hastened on. 

Before they reached Aran Tower the 
storm had cleared off. They met Evan^ 
who was prowling about, and who asked 
them if they had seen some one on horse- 
back. 
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''Yes— the Earl," replied Caradoc boldly. 

" Where ?" asked Evan. " I must have 
missed his lordship." 

" At the Bwlch Du. The Black Pass." 

'• What if his lordship has tumbled over, 
Mr. Carad?" but Caradoc and Daisy had 
passed on, while Evan limped, in terrified 
haste, towards the pass. 

The Aber ran below Aran Tower, and 
our wayfarers climbed down the intervening 
steep defile, and took the path by its side 
which led to the vicarage. Here they were 
met by the bailiff who inhabited it, and who 
asked them much the same question as Evan, 
and received a similar answer. He also 
went in search of his master, while they 
hastened home by the hill-path. 

" There it is again !" said Daisy, when 
they gained the open at the summit. " If 
there are ships in the ofiing, it will be a 
fight for victory between the canwyU corff 
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and the canwyll Esgair. God defend the 
right !" 

The meteor was flitting on the path 
below. 

When they neared the farm they were 
met by Michael. 

'*Here you are I — I am so thankful!" he 
exclaimed. "They all said you were to-* 
gether, and probably sheltering at Monad ; 
but Daisy is so venturesome that 1 could 
not rest. How is Davy Jones ? — and what 
of his soul r 

" What of your body, Michael, out at this 
hour, and after the storm ?" asked Caradoc. 
" You will undo all the good done. Davy 
Jones is more likely to pull through than 
you, if you run such risks." 

"I think he really listened while he 
swallowed the broth," said Daisy — " and he 
asked particularly after you." 

"That is at least something gained," 
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returned Michael. **The Earl has come 
back ; Mr. Tudor brought the news this 
evening, and asked for a bed, being summon- 
ed to the Castle early to-morrow. Hia 
brother Owen has been off ever since the 
Earl left, and we are afraid he mav lose the 
stewardship." 

"Not as long as the Vicar does the work 
for next to nothing," rejoined Caradoc. 
" The master is right — Owen will never be 
good for anything; his mother has ruined 
him." 

" I hope Mr. Tudor will make the Earl 
repair the vicarage. How glad Miss Manent 
will be that he stays till to-morrow ! But 
where can mother put him ?" said Daisy. 

'' In the master's room, who is off, na 
one knows where. I left him and Miss 
Manent together in the parlour, and father 
has given orders that they are not to be 
disturbed. He manoeuvred them into it,. 
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telling Mr. Tudor it was his last chance, 
since Miss Manent goes on Thursday." 

"Then father is still equal to a joke. 
He will not go out of his mind," laughed 
Carad ; and Daisy joined. 

The trio finally reached Brynhafod, and 
were greeted by many expostulations, especi- 
ally from Marget. 

" Past ten at night, and wet through ! — 
and all for those rogues at Monad ! Bibles 
and broth, preaching and possets, medicine, 
too, gratis. Til be bound — and all for them 
Godless cut-throats ! We shall have no 
more o' this, at least, when we lose sight o' 
the sea." 

'* But, Marget, if only we can save one T 
whispered Michael. 

" Save 'em, indeed ! Go to bed, and 
save yourself," retorted Marget, surveying 
Daisy's dripping cloak. 

They found old Mr. Pennant reading the 
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Bible, their father engaged in the unusual 
task of poring over some old leaves, and ' 
their mother dozing, as was her custom, 
over her knitting. David Pennant had 
been fast falling into the lethargy of despair, 
when Ap Adam persuaded him to examine 
the said antiquated papers, while he went 
to the neighbouring town to make some 
private inquiries. 

" I say, Carad, it is my belief that the 
lease doesn't expire till next March, and 
we'll have a fight for it," began the farmer, 
oblivious of the late storm and his children's 
exposure to it. 

" Of course we will, father," said Caradoc, 
cheerfully, who, fearing for his father's rea- 
son, took the course of humouring him. 

His grandfather, a man of peace, glanced 
reproachfully at him ; so did Michael. 
Mrs. Pennant was roused by her husband's 
voice, and opened her round, placid eyes. 
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** Father has shut them into the parlour, 
Daisy," she said, with a significant smile. 
" Emily put her best gown on, and looks 
such a pretty young lady. I wish they 
would come out, for it is time for bed." 

As it seemed probable they never would 
come out, old Mr. Pennant suggested they 
should be summoned. When they made 
their appearance Miss Manent's flushed face 
and fluttered manner told their own tale. 
Mr. Pennant's kindly ruse had succeeded, 
and they were engaged at last. 

*' I will go to bed. Come with me, 
Daisy," whispered Miss Manent. 

They went up to Miss Manent's room — 
the state apartment — and that lady sudden- 
ly threw her arms round Daisy, and hid her 
face in her shoulder. She tried to speak, 
and failed. The realisation of happiness 
was too full for words. 

" I know, dear Miss Manent, and I am so 
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glad," whispered Daisy, pressing her lips on 
her friend's fair hair, and holding her pro- 
tectingly, *' We shall never lose you." 

The young girl was really stronger, m her 
fearless nature, than the timid woman. 

" You have all been such friends to me. 
But for this house it would never have 
been. And I am so unworthy," ventured 
Miss Manent at last, sitting down. 

She considered Mr. Tudor as second only 
to the Earl. 

" You must let me be bridesmaid, even if 
WG are far, far away," said Daisy, kneeling 
at her side. 

"Oh! it may not be for years, dear, 
because we must not offend the Earl," 
replied Miss Manent, softly. 

'* What is right, is right — what is wrong, 
is wrong. You are engaged, it is right to 
marry," returned Daisy. 

" Mr. Tudor will know best," said meek 
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Miss Manent. " I wonder what the Countess 
and Lady Mona will say." 

" Poor Lady Mona !" sighed Daisy. 

The Vicar's courage was soon put to the 
test. While he was at the early farm- 
breakfast the following morning, seated by 
the side of the fair, blushing, timid Emily, 
the Earl's note arrived. Its bearer had 
heard that he was at Brynhafod, and had 
brought it there instead of taking it to his 
distant home. The order to bring Miss 
Manent with him annoyed the whole party. 
Mr. Pennant said ^she should not go, but 
Miss Manent declared that she could not 
disobey the Earl, and was rewarded by an 
approving glance from Mr. Tudor. Caradoc 
and Daisy also looked at one another. The 
note must have been written after their 
struggle with the Earl, and they feared it 
had, in some way unknown to them, occa- 
sioned this summons. 
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"No man has a right to control another's 
actions," cried David Pennant, excitedly. 
" Miss Manent is free, and his lordship has 
no power over her. She is not beholden 
to him, and never was. I would see him 
at the bottom of the sea before I obeyed 
him. I say that I am her protector now, 
and she shall not go !" 

Old Mr. Pennant rose and put his hand 

on his shoulder. 
« 

" My son, no harm will happen to the 
young lady in company with him she has 
chosen," he said. 

" No good ever happened to anyone in 
the Earl's company," retorted David, so 
fiercely that his family quailed. 

" Eight, father," muttered Caradoc. 

" My boy, remember God and your chil- 
dren," said the old man. " He bears with 
evil for His children's sake ; bear with it, 
also, for yours." 

VOL. II. 17 
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" I will, father ; I will," groaned David, 
covering his face. 

And Miss Manent slipped away to prepare 
to accompany Mr. Tudor to the Castle. 

They found the Earl ready to receive 
them. He was in his business-room, sur- 
rounded by papers, and looking more 
moody than usual. He greeted them dis- 
tantly, and bade them be seated, not rising 
himself. Without looking at them, he 
asked at once concerning his children. 
• '^ Where is Penruddock, Mr. Tudor, and 
what is the meaning of this elopement. Miss 
Manent?" 

" I thought he was with your lordship ;" 
and " What elopement ?" were the instant 
replies. 

*' You have had the care of my children, 
and I expect you to account for them. 
Why did you not bring them up better than 
to allow the one to absent himself, the 
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other to run away and marry contrary to 
my orders?" 

Of course both tutor and governess pro- 
tested, but the Earl relieved his own mind 
by casting blame on them. He was, how- 
ever, quite aware that he had overreached 
himself, and that Lady Mona had circum- 
vented him by his own weapons. His own 
absence, and that of Miss Manent and Morris, 
had rendered her flight easy. But he did 
not choose to let this appear. 

" In addition to conniving at my son's dis- 
appearance, and abetting my daughter's 
elopement, I hear that you are both coun- 
tenancing my tenants in resisting my will : 
I who have been your sole support !" 

His lordship paused and glanced up a 
moment, and perceived an unusual decision 
in the Vicar's eye. 

'* Miss Manent has been a guest at Bryn- 
hafod, while seeking another home, my 

u2 
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lord," replied that gentleman, firmly^ 
*' Lady Mona made a mistake, or, perhaps,, 
purposely chose to leave her behind. She 
is about to undertake another situation, 
until your lordship is pleased to restore the 
vicarage, whither I hope to take her as my 
wife." 

** And, indeed, my lord, I know nothing 
of Lady Mona's marriage. I only hope she 
may be happy/' broke in Miss Manent 

" Marriage 1 Happy! What next? She 
is ruined — penniless — and has lost hundreds 
of thousands !'' cried the stern father. ** I 
do not approve of marriage, and shall not 
restore the vicarage. Tell Farmer Pennant 
that if he has not left Brynhafod before the 
29th of September, I will eject him. Tell 
your brother that since he chooses to neglect 
his work, and absent himself while I am 
away, I dismiss him from the stewardship ; 
and tell the people generally that, although 
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I return to town for awhile, I shall be back 
soon. Lady Craigavon is indisposed, and I 
go to her ladyship. Good day." 

" Good morning, my lord. Am I to con- 
sider that my brother is no longer steward ?" 
asked Mr. Tudor. 

" You can keep it till I return. If you 
hear from Penruddock, let me know. Is 
Dr. Pennant engaged to the girl who lives 
with them ?" 

" Not that I am aware of, my lord." 

And so the interview ended, the Earl 
having gained nothing thereby, and Mr. 
Tudor fearing that he had lost much. Still, 
as he and Miss Manent returned to the 
farm, arm-in-arm, they resolved to strive to 
^o their duty henceforth, as in God's sight, 
and without fear of man. 
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CHAPTER XVir. 



THE earl's ^' DAY OF GRACE." 



rriHE Earl was giving his final orders to 
-*- Morris, and looking up the Castle, 
preparatory to leaving in the afternoon, 
when he was told that Mr. Ap Adam wished 
to see him on particular business. His lord- 
ship admitted him, with a surly ''What 
does he want?" His mind instantly re- 
curred to the scene of the previous evening, 
and he imagined him to be an ambassador 
from Caradoc. 

'* I will say the girl obstructed my path 
in order to kill me and secure my son, 



t^ 
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he muttered, as Ap Adam was shown in. 

The master apologised for his intrusion, 
but added that he was anxious to see his 
lordship before he left. 

"Your business, sir — my time is pre- 
cious," said the Earl. 

''I have been examining the Brynhafod 
leases, my lord, renewed and renewed ever 
since your lordship's family supserseded the 
Pennants in the possession of this property, 
and I think it is pretty clear that Mr. Pen- 
nant has been over-hasty in concluding that 
the last lease has fallen in. It was drawn 
up, carelessly enough, at Christmas, and was 
to be for ninety-nine years from September. 
Now it does not specify whether the 
ninety-nine years are to end this September 
or next ; so it appears to me that your lord- 
ship cannot claim the farm till next year. 
This will give Farmer Pennant time to look 
about him, and collect his ideas." 
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" Are you a lawyer, sir ?" asked the Earl, 
relieved from one fear, while enraged by 
resistance to his will. "I thought you a 
doctor, or rather half doctor, half school- 
master." 

" I have dabbled a little in most things, 
my lord, and particularly in law. Your 
lordship will find I am right." 

" Right or wrong, Farmer Pennant leaves 
Brynhafod in September. The farm is 
mine, not his." 

'' It should be his, my lord, if old docu- 
ments tell true. They show that when the 
Norman king gave your ancestors the pro- 
perty, wresting it from its lawful owners, he 
or they had conscience enough to leave them 
for their own the farm of Brynhafod, whither 
they retreated. How it got into the pos- 
session of the Earls of Craigavon is not 
known. But they have hitherto had the 
grace to let the Pennants live in it as ten- 
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ants, and it is to be hoped your lordship 
will reconsider your determination, and 
follow their example." 

"My lordship will do no such thing. 
Who are you who venture to give me ad- 
vice unasked?" 

" I am less than nobody ; but I have, per- 
haps, the advantage of your lordship, in 
having devoted my life to the study of an- 
tiquities. A ruin, a stone, a parchment, if 
only a thousand years old, have suflSced to 
make me happy, and in my researches in 
this neighbourhood I have stumbled upon 
many queer things that have interested me 
much, and none more than the history of the 
Pennants and Penruddocks. I find that 
your lordship's family were originally Mort- 
devilles, but assumed the name of Penrud- 
dock with the Craigavon property ; ' Pen,' 
or ' Head,' being equally the affix of the 
old and new families." 
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" May I inquire if you came here to give 
me information concerning my ancestors? 
If so, I decline to listen. Or did you come 
on behalf of Farmer Pennant, at his request?" 

*' By no means, my lord. I came direct 
from Lawyer Lewis, of Penruddock, to in- 
form you that he, as well as I, believes that 
the lease does not expire for another twelve- 
month." 

'* I shall put it into my lawyer's hands ; 
but Pennant, Brynhafod, and his brood shall 
leave all the same. What is your interest 
in them, may I ask ?" 

'* They have given me food and shelter 
for some ten or twelve years, and therewith 
the chance of pursuing my fancies. I have 
made some strange discoveries concerning the 
origin of the system of wrecking, and have 
been thinking of asking your lordship to 
patronise a book 1 have been writing on 
that and other topics connected with this 
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neighbourhood. May I seize the present 
opportunity ?" 

Ap Adam's eyes had a strange twinkle as 
they looked at the Earl. His lordship's fell 
beneath them, but he replied, sternly 
enough, " Lady Craigavon is in London, and 
indisposed, sir. I am recalled to town, and 
have no time for nonsensical speculations,, 
or, indeed, for conversation with one who ia 
reputed a quack and necromancer. I have 
given orders to my steward concerning 
Brynhafod. I refer you to him." 

"Your lordship must take the conse- 
quences if you persist in what is contrary to 
law. I have come to warn you on my own 
responsibility, and shall advise Mr. Pennant 
not to forget that ' possession is nine points^ 
of the law.'" 

"The Earl of Craigavon is powerful 
enough to defy law on so unimportant a 
matter. Good morning !" 
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" Perhaps you will think of my projected 
book, my lord. It may aid you in sup- 
pressing this accursed traffic in the property 
of drowned men and women. I am very 
strong upon it, I assure you, and hope to do 
good." 

" 1 have enough to do without reading 
useless trash, and you had better earn your 
living more honestly than by writing it. That 
will never bring you a guinea." 

The Earl was beginning to show his teeth 
like a surly bulldog, and Ap Adam snapped 
on, terrier-wise, accordingly. 

"Use or uselessness will be proved on 
publication, my lord. I hope to stir up a 
lazy government to put down wrecking. I 
have the ear of a statesman or two." 

" You 1 Quack-doctor 1 Wizard ! Peda- 
gogue ! Pauper ! The ear of a statesman ! 
What next?" 

"The deluge, and what was found when 
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the waters subsided. There will be a fine 
crop at the bottom of these bays. Good 
morning, my lord. Reconsider the lease." 

With another twinkling glance at the 
furious Earl, Ap Adam hastened away, 
knowing that he had caused a panic that 
would not easily be allayed. 

He followed Mr. Tudor and Miss Manent, 
and found them at Brynhafod, discussing 
their interview with the Earl with the 
family assembled for their noonday dinner. 
He swallowed a hasty meal without joining 
in the conversation, but when the dinner 
was over, and they were secure of ten 
minutes' quiet, he took part in it, or, rather,, 
usurped it, by recounting as much as he 
chose of what had passed between him and 
his lordship. He wound up with, " Now, 
my friends, be assured you need not stir a 
foot from here. I have the miser in my 
clutches, and he knows it. Be firm for the 
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next two months, and you are safe for 
another year, and then something else will 
turn up. He won't dare to go to law." 

David Pennant struck his fist upon the 
table with a " Bravo, master ! We'll stick 
like leeches !" 

Then old Mr. Pennant spoke for the first 
time. He had been listening attentively to 
all that had passed, and to the different 
opinions of the family, which changed, as 
opifiions will, in cases of difficulty, with the 
last speaker. 

" I take it that we are a Christian family,'* 
he began. " We read, believe, and try to 
follow the precepts of our Lord, as taught 
in His Holy Word. Then we must neither 
* resist evil,' nor *do evil, that good may 
-come.' This farm is the Earl of Craigavon's; 
let him do with his own what beseemeth 
him. He wishes to be rid of us, let us not 
force ourselves upon him. It is clear that 
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the lease expires either this year or next. 
I am its holder, and head of this family — we 
will go. Listen, son and grandsons. If we 
remain, we shall ruin, perhaps, the widow 
and orphan; if we depart, the Earl will 
leave Mrs. Tudor and Owen where they 
are, and, maybe, repair the vicarage, and 
let our young friends marry. A year, more 
or less, is not a lifetime. ' The master is far- 
seeing, but God sees farther still, and can 
order our goings out and comings in at 
pleasure. He knows why the Earl's mind 
is set against us, and can overrule it if so He 
will. Let us ' overcome evil with good,' and 
give up the place quietly, leaving it at its 
best for the next tenant, or for his lordship, 
i£ he takes to it. We have done well by the 
farm, and lived well by it. Perhaps we have 
loved it too much, and set our hearts on an 
earthly rather than a heavenly home. Our 
Father is teaching us better. What if the 
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property did once belong to our forefathers ? 
So did the Holy Land to the Jews, but He 
deprived the rebellious people of their in- 
heritance. Are we not rebellious now? 
Are we not murmuring because we are to 
leave these our fleshpots for the wilder- 
ness, which may prove to some of us the 
Promised Land after all ? My children, let 
me see you submissive before I die." 

As the old man spoke, the countenances of 
his hearers changed, one by one. Even 
David Pennant's softened, and his eyes 
became moist. Mrs. Pennant and Daisy 
were wiping away their tears, and all were 
sensibly affected. The master was silent, if 
not convinced. The old man glanced round 
the table, while Daisy's hand stole into his. 
Seeing the effect of his words, he con- 
tinued — 

" I have known the Earl since he was a 
boy ; I knew his father before him. I will 
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see his lordship before he departs, and try 
to soften him as the Lord has softened thee, 
my son. He is in trouble greater than 
ours. Come with me, Michael." 

He rose, no one venturing to gainsay 
him, and, accompanied by his youngest 
grandson, slowly left the house. 

The Earl was at his sternest and moodiest 
when they were ushered into his study. 

'' Who next !" was his exclamation ; but 
he did not choose to be denied, not 
knowing their exact business — which Mr. 
Pennant at once made clear. 

" I am not going to detain you, my 
lord," he began, in the forcible language of 
his country ; '* you have been already 
hindered, and I hear Lady Craigavon is ill, 
and you are in trouble. I come to assure 
your lordship that we shall quit Brynhafod 
according to your wish, and place no 
impediment of law or ill-feeling in your 
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way. I should like to have ended my days 
where they began, had it pleased God, for 
I have never been more than twenty miles 
away during my fourscore and ten years, 
and it will be hard to quit our pleasant 
places ; but, since you have other views for 
the farm, my lord, I hope it may be as 
prosperous in other hands as it has been in 
ours. The Lord of lords has seen fit to 
bless our seed-time and harvest — may He 
continue to bless them to those who succeed 
us!" 

The Earl looked up from the desk at 
which he sat, and saw a venerable head 
bowed before him. He had expected re- 
crimination, and perhaps threats; and had 
resolved on resistance at all costs. He was 
met by a submission that he neither appre- 
ciated nor understood, but attributed to 
fear of his superior rank and power. Yet 
scarcely fear, he thought, since the Pennants 
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were proverbially independent. But he 
failed, alas! to see that the Sovereign 
Ruler of the universe was holding out to 
him the means of tardy reparation, and 
perhaps opening a road for repentance from 
sins known only to himself and that omni« 
scient Being. 

" Sit down, Pennant. I am glad you 
have come to your senses," was all he said. 

"Thank you, my lord, my grandson and 
I are going. But we, as Christians, wished 
to assure you that we bear you no ill- will. 
Michael would have farmed the estate, God 
willing, after his father, since Carad has 
chosen to be a doctor ; now we must seek 
another home. I am an old man, and 
shall soon find mine ; his will doubtless be 
provided." 

Michael stood close to his grandfather, 
his pale face calm and gentle. The Earl 
glanced from one to the other. 
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" Will you marry the young girl your 
father has adopted? If so, we may yet 
come to terms," he said, abruptly. 

" I think not, my lord,'' replied Michael, 
quietly. 

His grandfather looked at him keenly, 
and said, 

''It is the desire of our hearts, and we 
have trusted to see him and Daisy in our 
places, my lord." 

"But the girl — is it her wish also? If 
she has higher views, she had best be 
forced out of them." 

"The hearts of young women are too 
intricate for probing, my lord ; but I think 
our Eye of Day is humble, and does not 
look above her station." 

" Then why have you educated her above 
it ? Why did you let her come here ?" 

" Your lordship knows it was by my Lady 
Mona's wish." 
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That name silenced the Earl, and his dark 
look, banished for a moment, returned. 

" Yes ; low company has been my daugh- 
ter's ruin. Away with your Esgair Witch,, 
and take care that she never sees Lord Pen- 
ruddock again. She nearly caused my 
death last night. It was an ill day for 
Craigavon when you rescued her. I have 
lost a hundred thousand pounds." 

" What does your lordship mean ?" asked 
the two men. 

" What I say. See to it, and get rid of 
her, if you value your peace. She, and 
your other foundling, that Ap Adam, are in 
league with the Evil One." 

"May God forgive your wicked words, 
and put better thoughts into your heart I" ex- 
claimed Mr. Pennant, uplifting his eyes and 
hands. "And may it please Him not to- 
visit on your own head, and in your own 
offspring, the hard things you have said of 
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the shipwrecked orphan. Look to yourself, 
Lord Craigavon, and know that there is One 
to whom all hearts are open. May He pity 
and forgive you, as I do." 

"You are a set of canting hypocrites," 
returned the Earl, darkly. " When you are 
^one there will be no more preaching at 
Monad, rousing up my people against me, 
and making the Vicar a useless log. No 
more Witches on the Esgair ; no more ' old 
men of the mountain/ I am thankful to say 
the farm you were after is let, and there 
isn't another within twenty miles." 

" Oh, my lord ! why do you wish us ill ? 
We have done you no harm," said Michael, 
involuntarily. 

His sweet, pleasant voice arrested the 
Earl. Indeed there was an earnestness and 
simplicity in Michael which few could with- 
stand. 

'* Go back to your plough and harp, 
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young man/' said his lordship, suddenly- 
thinking of Penruddock. ''When we want 
you to preach or play to us, we will send 
for you." 

'' And, indeed, my lord, I will thankful- 
ly come," returned Michael, following his 
grandfather, who had turned slowly to the 
door. 

As they passed out with a bow and a 
" Good afternoon, my lord," the Earl took 
a purse from his pocket and began slowly 
to count his guineas. Has his **Day of 
Grace " departed with them ? 
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